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Benches and Vises 
for Manual Training Schools 





Steel Screw Vise 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. Christiansen 


2219 Grand Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Get our Catalog 





ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO. 


Established 1872 


An Inexpensive Manual 

La.) & raining 

Outfit for 
Schools 


This illustration 
shows an excellent out- 
fit for schools desiring 
to start manual train- 
ing instruction with a 
small outlay of money. 
The tools are all good 
quality and guaranteed. 
The price complete is 
! only $25.00. 








We have prepared a practical plan of Manual Training instruc- 
tion using the equipment herewith. Any school will find it of great 
use but the equipment is of especial value to small schools, and 
those in the country, where it is difficult to secure experienced 
teachers for Manual Training work. 

Write for descriptive circular 


e-- In this connection we are making a special introductory price 
to teachers of $1.00 post paid for 


“Woodwork for the Grades” 


the well known text book on manual training in lesson form. 
Written for us by one of the leading authorities in the country. 
Profusely illustrated with half-tones and working drawings. Reg- 


ular price, four volumes, $1.25 
() HARDWARE C? 


Established 1872 
14.16 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO, ILL. 









SAFE 

DURABLE >) a 

EFFICIENT Pe 
RY ¢ 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
Get our literature and estimates 
before purchasing. 

























RELIABLE 
ACCURATE 
a ECONOMICAL 












No. 53 “OLIVER” Speed Lathe 


A long list of satisfied schools 
is evidence that ““OLIVER”’ 
tools are right. 


No. 144 “OLIVER” 6 in. Jointer 
Band Saws 
Saw Benches 
Hand Jointers 





Surfacers 

Lathes 

Forges No. 14 “OLIVER” 12 in. Jointer 
Trimmers Sanders, Clamps, 
Borers Grinders, Vises, etc. 


We have a bargain to offer you in Solid 
Nut, Non-Quick Acting Vises. Write us. 





OLIVER MACHINERY CO., 


sins toa tees No. 100 COLD BROOK ST., 
—— GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


HOW MANY SCHOOL FURNISHING LINES 
ARE TRADE-MARKED? 


Is it worth remembering that Grand Rapids 
Furniture can be had for Shop, Laboratory, 
Drawing, Domestic Science and Art? 


The Trade Mark is a guarantee. 


It stamps the product as being above the 
average; something of which the maker is 
proud, and which he stands ready to back with 
every resource at his command, and is his per- 
sonal recommendation of Quality. 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


628 No. Front St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Will you buy 
blackboards or 
crack-boards ? 





Every defect developed by blackboards installed in 
your school is a reproach against the purchasing authori- 
ties. There will be no reproach if you install our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


Unlike artificial boards, ours do not warp, crack, peel off, 
buckle, wear out, etc., because they do not absorb moisture. 


They are made from the same non-porous, hence im- 
perishable material as roofing slate, which, although 
exposed to the weather, lasts for centuries. 


Isn’t it worth your while to let us quote you before you 
buy blackboards? 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 








Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
QUARRIER OF 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
| ROOFING SLATE — Biack-Green-Purple-Red 


GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 





If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms. 
For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 





KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and & BANGOR, PENNA. 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 2% cents. 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE @ CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 
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In writing to advertisers please mention “Scoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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Guaranteed Blackboard Surfacer 


All ready for your October repairs 


You know that as your pupils use your black- 
boards you realize more and more how bad some of 
them really are. It would of course be best to tear 
the bad boards out and replace them with the original 


CARBONALL 
Time and your classroom work will not allow 
this, however, and you must resurface the bad spots. 
Our surfacer is “guaranteed and will produce a sur- 
face identical with our Garsonau blackboard. 
‘the guaranteed blackboard”’ has now 
CaARBONALL stood the test of time—will not crack, 


fade, warp or become slippery. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE AND BOOKLET 


THE GOOD PRODUCTS Co. 
1710 W. AUSTIN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 








ROWE’S 
The Line of Quality 


Filing Cabinets, Drawing Tables, Domes- 
tic Science Tables, Work Benches, Vises, 
and special work to order. 


Si ve ee Ce ee ee 


No. 6 Bench with 
drawer and shelf, 20 
inch wide, 48 inch long, 
1 inch iron screws or 
choice of rapid acting 
iron vises. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Rowe's Handy Filing Cabinet for Cata- Henry Rowe Mfg. Co. 


logues, Cuts, Drawings, Blue Prints 


Insurance Policies, Supplies, etc. NEWAYGO, MICH. 
ROOFING ae 
SLATE vrinacs; Ses 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. | | pecial discount for Schools | 
SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. CHANDLER & BARBER, Benen, ase 


FOR MODERN The ne Seamless Stone Blackboard 
SCHOOLS seeeietinieen eee to a 


Ground Slate, Steel 
and Cement, applied a ; 
with a trowel on & J 179 2AM Ota ater lat: Slack JSour 
base-coat of hard # . 


PAAY ( 
plaster makes a LR if 


. 
VRE OF T:F, s Umon amen b, 
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Solid Concrete State Yat attee Ever ort Te CREE 
Surface ; re 
withoutseam or joint, aa" aU.v) rm ee oe CU, ee 


lasts as long as the 
building, is fire proof, 
is not injured by 
washing, and is 


Thoroughly Clean and 
Sanitary 


Write for catalog. BECKLEY - CARDY MFG. co. 12 We Renee ome 









‘Benches, Tools and Supplies 


Lowest ra Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
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‘The Pratt Teachers Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE ALBERT TEAGHERS’ AGENGY, “ite | | 


| Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
| ou want to read our new booklet “Teaching as a Business.’ 








Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 





Te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE °7,5°STON 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 39 JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 32,000 Positions Filled 28th YEAR 
We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies and for next year. 
Write us if available at the present time or in the fall of 1911. 


‘‘™he Sheldon Way > is to take vour idea, work it Other Offices : Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
: < ys 5 Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application, 
out on a blue print, and return to you specifications 


for an equipment which can not be wrong. We have THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


the experience and know what is correct. Let us J. F. McCULLOUGH A Successful School and College Bureau GEO. T. PALMER 
work out your idea on a blue print so that you don’t All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations. 
k 4 t k ‘ th te t Competent teachers in demand, Registration fee 81.00. WRITE US. 
‘ > * >» . . , 
make mistakes In the start. @ JACKSON BOULEVARD : : : : : +=: +#:  GHMICAGO 


Send for “industrial School Appliances.’’ soiguemnctientiilies 
| COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
E. H. SHELDON & co. | the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, 
| High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
80 N. May Street CHICAGO, ILL. | FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Rooms 425-7 Exchange Bldg., Cor. 15th —_ 


| and Arapahoe Sts., Denver, Colo. 1 Eastern Office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 ny Ave., Atiante, Ga. 


Oo BAIT AGENT p22 proportion 10 


, 
4 | Of vacancies and tells =renes. at as merely hears 
Pare erS eine] @ S eres A cvtieealeg i 
| 1 Syou 
ee O| that is mre Ors ERE COM MEN Ds 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BaRDEEN, WYRARUSE. N.Y. 




















The MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENCY te ra SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 338 Ft Ave. NEW YORK 


registration fee. 
Write THE MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 450 W. Uintah Street, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. er ee CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS AGENCY DO YOU BNOW, 


Station C, Spokane, Wash That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
’ ’ e 


intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 
The —. SPECIALISTS’ Agwnet Be Sees Northwest. ate mare press op- © 
portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents Al b } h A 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. a n y e a Cc e r Ss g e n Cc y 
een _ — ee If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 


: , ' , and learn what we can do for you. 
The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write : 4 : 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 


school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 

SCHOOL AIN dD COLLEGE BU REAU also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
48 an uren es : 

His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents we shall be glad to hear from —— when you have vacancies to fill. 


and Teachers from which to select. | H A R a A N P. bE R E N ¢ H 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Every year we register some of the best product of the 


81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 


leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience. 

We can help you to secure efficient teachers. Write to 
us when you needthem. Send for circular. 


eT 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL CRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 





MAN UA L ARTS BUR EAU - a HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The only teacher’s agency in the U.S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual asain 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy 


Roy L. Dimmitt, Manager BIRMINGHAM. ALA. B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 2ist YEAR 


bee Sea SS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE OKANE, WASH. PEYTON. BLOCK 






THE WESTERN BRANCH: Spokane, Washington 


PARKER Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | formerly Atsistant State Super | | [[]Q Yates - Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


MADISON tt WISCONSIN intendent of Wisconsin. 
PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 

















Do you want the best for 
your money? 


ECONOMY tables and cases 
excel in workmanship and 
finish. 


Let us estimate on your 
new equipment. 





=a eS. hh 



















. 
Factory prices. 

oars : E Standard sizes carried in 
r Se stock. 
: Catalogued in Sweet’s Index, pages 6, 7 and 8. 
ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO. 
. TOLEDO, OHIO 
Has it occurred to You 
° 


that Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises are 


, WITHOUT A COMPETITOR? 

The fact that thousands are in use among leading Manual Training 

Schools, and approved by competent teachers encourages us to offer a 
Vise on trial free of charge. 


You should write us 
for catalogs and 





prices 

R Hear our story on Vises and 

Two styles, Iron jaws and all-steel jaws. our satisfied customers. 
0 
; Richards -Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 
t ; AURORA, ILL. 
, 
. 


Get the 1912 CRESCENT Catalog of woodwork- 

ing machinery, before you equip your 

s school with woodworking machinery. 
The machines 
are the kind 





> that give en- 

\. tire satisfac- 
tion. 

K 


Catalog tells all about band saws, saw tables, joint- 
ers, shapers, planers, borers, planers and matchers, 
Disk Grinders, variety wood workers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 


¥% 


School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 
school. Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 





GET OUR PRICES ON 
School Furniture and Supplies 





trustworthy quality. 


We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
including CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 

From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 


SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 
If you buy it from MURRAY it’s sure to be right. All shipments made promptly: 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, WIS. 
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A Necessity for the Study of Physiography in High Schools 
THE 


An absolutely new piece of school furniture which permits of actual streams of 
water forming actual rivers. 
a multitude of river formations, including deltas, etc., graphically shown. Table 
divided into three sections, showing rain and stream erosion, sea and lake shores, 
deposition near shore and in the deep sea. 


KEWAUNEE MPG. CoO., 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL.” 


SILENT GIANT 




























NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 


Insured for 20 Years 


against all 


Defects and Breakages 


Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


Agents Wanted 


PETER & VOLZ, 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We call the attention of purchasers of School 
Furniture to the illustration of our 
Standard Adjustable desk. 

We do not make monstrosities and call 
them School Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased to show. We have the Best Sanitary 


school desks made. Write for prices and 
samples. 


Still making the Faultless and Standard school 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 
good goods and honest treatment, 


Honey Schoo! Fernture Oompany 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 





Office and Factory: 








For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


“DELTA” tA °* 


The flowing of water across land and the carving of 


Write for Catalogue 1911 W 
Kewaunee, Wis. 








F School 











W. & A. K. Johnston have been publishing Maps and Globes for 
three generations — 86 years of experience concentrated along 


one line, resulting in MAP PERFECTION. * # 


Send for complete Catalog 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
SOLE U. S. AGENTS 
30 weer oke St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart . $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . ._ 6.00 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 6.00 








McConnell’s Language Chart : a 
McConnell’s Complete Chart ..... ._ 7.50 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates .... . . 10.00 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series . i.« 2a 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 
Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO, 


DANVERS, MASS. 


WH do you buy a dozen styles of ink wells for your schoo] desks when the “American” will Fit 
ANY DESK OPENING from 1\ to 4 inches and leave a neat FLUSH WITH DESK job! $Demand it for 


your new desks, use it to repair old ones,and SAVE MONEY, 
THE AMER 


vee 









1. Water tight—saves cost Ist year. 
» 
3 
4. Pupil can't carry away bottle. 
5. May be set flush with desk. 
holders, fingers or desks. 
easy to grasp. See cut. 


9. Easily cleaned, fitted and filled. 


economical in every respect. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR AMERICAN INKWELL CO., Adrian, Minn, 


HEADQUARTERS | Vacuum Cleaning 


High Grade By TuHos. D. PERRY 


A thorough discussion of the cleaning 


School Desks and Opera Chairs problem as applied to schools. Con- 


tains report on actual test of machines, 
G 1 Service a Right Prices ete. 24 mo., 48 pages. Single copies, 


15 cents, postpaid. 


W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
80-62 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please 


—— 














ICAN STEEL INKWELL 


2. Fits any opening—allows uniformity. 
3. Noiseless—nothing to slam or lose. 

6. Pen only enters well—no inky pen- 
7. Well supports pen—out of way— 
8. Smooth lugless glasses—no chipping. 
10. You will have no other after you try 


the American. Let us show you. 
It has no superior and is the most 


ASK WHOLESALERS AND DESK MFGRS. FOR THEM 





WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 








—. 


Volt-Ammeters and Ammeter 


2905. D’Arsonval Volt-Ammeter, reading 

to 10 volts and 10 Amperes in tenths.312.00 
2906. D’Arsonval Volt-Ammeter, same as 

No. 2905, but reading to 5 volts and 

5 amperes in twentieths (most prac- 


tical range for student use)........ 12.00 

2907. D’Arsonval Ammeter, 0 to 50 am- 
’ f CEs: TY peres, in oneampere divisions...... 9.00 
Wie C. H. STOELTING CO. 


Scientific Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies 








No. 2905. 121 North Green Street, Chicago, Ill, 


MOORE SCHOOL SEATING 


Holds a unique position because of its 
quality, prestige and healthful design 


Our line includes assembly room chairs, adjustable 
and stationary pupils’ desks, teachers’ desks, chairs and 
general school supplies. When you are in the market, 
let us demonstrate that “MOORE QUALITY" is the best 
for materials, design and workmanship. A postal will 
bring descriptive literature and prices. Address: 


MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mo. 
Squires Inkwell Company 


ec 
DAN AA 





Squires No. 3 Inkwell Squires No. 12 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex- 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 
finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 

Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one- 
halfinch. It is made in five sizes to fit holes 144, 1%, 1%, 1% and 1% inches. It is provided 
a a —_ stopper having an ornamental composition cap or with rubber stopper, 
as desired. 


See next month’s journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 
Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


“SUPERIOR” 


- Dec. 12-05 
Pat, Jan, 19-06 — — 
Pat. Claims Allowed 


ID yourself of that aggravating feeling experienced when entering 
a schoolroom that has dilapidated inkwells. Our makes will fit 
the various size holes in old desks as well as new, and fit per- 


fectly; hence, uniformity. Guaranteed and pronounced to be the most 
ECONOMICAL and less troublesome. 


For satisfaction always specify our makes. 
Write for samples and full information TODAY. 


U. S. Inkwell Co. Inc. 


Evansville, Ind. Des Moines, la. 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly —it will 
break the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 


That is one®reason for the failure of many machines 
They are not practical. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular, 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 





mention “ScHOOL BoarRpD JOURNAL.” 
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School Board Journal 


226 of these two-vise Steel Benches just ordered by Philadelphia, Pa. 
— making 378 ordered within one year. Indianapolis is using even 
more. Hundreds of other cities are using smaller numbers. Send 
for list of users. 















im 






Sanitary in Construction, Aseptic in Finish, Individual, Comfortable, The Steel Frame Bench is the only one that may be successfully 
Indestructible, Adjustable adjusted in height 


Six sizes of Non-adjustable 


‘ tell tm 
Let us tell you TELLS a ail Po 
more about them (HL 
Se The vises tas on a be broken. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


Sanitary Steel Teachers’ Desks with 2, 4 or 7 drawers, with or 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


without rail on top 



























Sanitary Drinking Fountains 
Blackboards 


School Supplies 


241 Send today for 
I20 P. Catalog A 16 


' 
A complete Directory of every- 








THE BUBBLING KIND 



















thing for the schoolroom. 


AMERICAN STEEL 
SANITARY DESKS 


“ELECTRICALLY WELDED” 


Made in three Styles—Automatic 
Stationary, Adjustable and Pedestal. 















RANGE FOUNTAINS 


as also a variety of individual, wall and pedestal 














SUPERINTENDENTS AND BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION: 


Our Steel Desks represent the latest 
development in SANITARY SCHOOL FURNI- 
TURE embodying the best principles of 
construction and highest efficiency, as a 
result of inventions and methods of or- 
ganization of the foremost company de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of 
Pus.ic SEATING and kindred lines. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
218 S. Wabash Av., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Pittsburgh 











drinking fountains are our specialty. 










Bubbling Heads, Bowls, Brackets 


Approved under the latest Laws. 




















Write for Prices and Illustrated Catalog. 






American Steel 
Adjustable Desk 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


School Board Journal 


WOLFF BUBBLING CUPS 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE MADE BY ANY ONE FIRM 
GENERAL OFFICES 
Denver 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago Trenton 
SHOWROOMS: 111 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 2210-2212 Pine St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bidg. 
S MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 515 Andrus Bidg. OMAHA, NEB., 1116-1118 Douglas St. 
H-6928 CLEVELAND, O., Builders’ Exchange WASHINGTON, D. C., 327-328 Bond Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarritt Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y., 61 Manchester Place 
We manufacture a complete line of bub- ee Se ee 


bling cup drinking fountains, from the 
simple single cup to fixtures with many 
cups, and can also equip them in various 
ways, all conforming to the latest specifi- 
cations. In addition we can furnish the 
equipment which will transform any old 
style drinking fountain, sink or lavatory 
into a fixture with sanitary bubbling cups. 


Send for our 32-page Booklet of 
Bubbling Cup Fountains 


BUBBLING, SANITARY yj 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS _ 


mreTT wiih WRC 
mn 
TNE) | ia 
WH \\ ‘SS eo 
We manufacture 10 different styles of Self-closing 


Sanitary Fountains, ranging in price from 
$5.00 to $15.00 


: | STRER te N 
SPRINGFIELD SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN co, | | SING RAVING CO. | 


WEST WATER & WELLS ST. + PHONE GRAND 1960. 


MILWAUNRE EE 


in writing to advertisers please mention “ScHOoL Boarp JOURNAL.” 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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HAMRICK-TOBEY 
SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 
Can be used by any child. 


No 1 for Lavawors tow! 





No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 








Such disease spreaders as pictured above are 


No. 2 for Common Sink : 
a menace to public health. 


You shudder at the thought of drinking from 
They regulate the flow 


under varying pressure. 


Flow can be shut off b 
7 You know there may lurk the germ of tuber- 


swinging to wall. ; ; ; as 
— ” " ola culosis, diphtheria, tonsilitis, and perhaps some- 
wd — Se oF oer thing worse. 


plumbing. 


such a cup. 


Thirty days’ trial, free. 


seis. oa | Prevent Contagion 
S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. ] 





With the Clow “Hygiene” Adamantose 
Ware Drinking Fountain, every swallow of 
water is clean, cool and refreshing. 






When you drink from its bubbling cup, you 
don’t wonder if it is clean — you 
know it. 


Twentieth Century 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


These drinking faucets are built especially for 
school use, being simply and strongly constructed. 
No part can be injured through being tampered with. 
Will withstand the roughest wear of the roughest 


schoolboy. 
THE GEM FAUCET 


is the only one on the market which can be adjusted 
to give a uniform flow at any pressure. A simple 
set screw in the cup gives any flow desired. 


ADJUSTABLE 


to any fixture is the great advantage of our Faucets. 
Simply unscrew the old faucet and screw on. 

We make them for Sinks, Lavatories, Water 
Coolers. Anything fitted with running water. 









Specify Clow Bubbling Fountains 
and see that all your other plumbing 
bears this mark of superiority. 



















Full descriptions and illustrations upon appli- 
cation to us. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


CHICAGO 











































THE GEM 


answers the purpose 
of ordinary faucet 
and drinking foun- 
tain by swinging 
joint to turn down. 











Generous column of 
Bubbling W ater in- 
sures cleanliness. 







Porcelain tops, non- 
squirting, furnished 
as desired. 





Write for circulars and prices. Special prices to 
School Boards ‘or quantity orders. 


M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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The Key to Reading” 


MAY BE FOUND IN 


WARD'S RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


; in the teaching of reading may come— 
and go; methods may blossom forth and fade 
away; but THE RATIONAL METHOD lives and 
grows because it is founded upon scientific prin- 
ciples and combines all of the best ideas. Other 


methods have these only in part. 


“THE KEY TO READING” which this method 


gives the child makes him able to read, without 





assistance, in the first two years of his school life, 


thousands of words he has never seen before. 


With this method a teacher without experience 





is able to teach reading successfully; if she is 


already a good teacher, it enables her to accom- 


plish really remarkable results. 





Write to our nearest office; we 
will gladly answer your inquiries 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








firath’s English Classics 


FIFTY VOLUMES 


The special features of Heath’s Classics are: 


(1) The texts are authentic, accurate 
and complete, except for such omissions 
as are unavoidable in an edition in- 
tended for the use of young students. 


(2) The introductions give the histori- 
cal setting of the several classics and 
help the reader to feel the genius of the 
author and to catch the spirit of his age. 


(3) The notes are interpretative rather 
than philological and furnish admirable 
material for an intelligent and 
appreciative study of the several texts. 


The Arden Shakespeare 


Stanford University 


“I may say that in my Shakespeare course this semester we have been studying 
six plays, using a different edition for each of them, and while this has the advan- 
tage of os the students to different methods of editing, etc., I have been 
so much impressed with the superiority of the Arden texts that I almost regret not 
having used them for all the playsin which they are available. The really literary 
notes in that edition —interpretative without being either over-subtle or silly —are 
unquestionably the best I know of available for college students.” 


RAYMOND M. ALDEN, 


Associate Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric. 










Handbook of Composition 
By Edwin C. Woolley, of the University of Wisconsin 


Used in one hundred seventy-five colleges and in nearly one 
thousand secondary schools, 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE MACMILLAN 


Prairie Avenue and 25th Street 





The Wentworth-Smith 
Arithmetics 


By George Wentworth and David Eugene Smith 


The product of a rare combination of scholarship, experience in 
the making of successful textbooks, and knowledge of the needs of 
the schools, the Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics have gained 
immediate recognition as the best series of arithmetics known to 
the school world today. The remarkably wide spread adoption of 
the books in the short time since their publication evinces the 


confidence placed in the series by the strongest educators in the 
country. 


New Elementary Arithmetic, . . 35 Cents 


The ‘‘New Elementary Arithmetic” prepares directly for the 
study of the “Complete Arithmetic.” It teaches addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division by means of thorough induction 
and full review, each operation being developed logically, clearly, 
and separately. 


Complete Arithmetic 


Inone volume.........+. $.60 
In two uolumes, Parti ..... -40 
Deeeme ee eee -40 


The “Complete Arithmetic” covers all the topics ordinarily 
studied after a primary arithmetic has been completed. The book 
is thoroughly pedagogical, well balanced, and modern. In its one- 
volume form it makes an excellent two-book series with the “New 
Elementary Arithmetic” as an introductory book, while in two parts 
it can be used for the two last books in a three-book series. 


Oral Arithmetic ........ . 35 Cents 
A thorough drill in the applications of the fundamental opera- 


tions of arithmetic to practical life, arranged in four chapters suited 
to the last four years of elementary schools. 


= GINN AND COMPANY 


pa. 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 





A New Book 


‘Adistory of the Ancient World 


By George Willis Botsford, Ph.D. 


It is the simplest, clearest, and most logical treatment of 
the subject. 


It meets the present demand for a text-book that shall give 
pupils an intelligent appreciation of ancient life and civilization. 


It has marginal references. 


Question treatment is given with each chapter. 


Price, $1.50 
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THE STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
By Homer P. Lewis, Worcester, Mass. 

There is a great diversity of opinion as to 
the object of the study of modern languages 
in our schools. Many think that the study is 
largely a failure if the pupils do not acquire 
facility in speaking the language studied. The 
experts on the other hand, that is, the ablest 
teachers of modern languages, hold that learn- 
ing to speak the foreign language is by no 
means the chief object of the study. In fact, 
they claim that taking into account existing 
conditions, e. g., the number of pupils in a 
class, the length of the recitation period, the 
number of years during which the language is 
studied, if facility in conversation is made the 
aim, it is impossible to give pupils any but 
the veriest smattering of the foreign language. 
Professor Thomas of Columbia University, one 
of the most noted teachers of German in the 
country, said: “You can no more teach a 
person to speak a foreign language by means 
of class instruction given at stated intervals 
than you can teach him to swim by giving 
courses of illustrated lectures in a 7 by 9 bath 
room. The thing never has been dgne, never 
will be done by the natural method or by any 
other method.” 

Professor Sumichrast of Harvard thinks 
some progress may be made if classes may be 
limited to eight pupils and frequent recita- 
tions are held. Professor Grandgent of Har- 
vard has said: “We know the ability to use 
a language for the purpose of communicating 
ideas can be gained only through long con- 
tinued practice. The ear, the vocal organs, 
the memory, the reasoning powers, the will, 
must all receive a special and thorough train- 
ing. Hearing others speak will not do; we 
must speak ourselves. This is a case, if there 
ever was one, where the motto ‘fit fabricando 
faber’ exactly hits the nail on the head. Now 
let us suppose that a class of twenty-five pupils, 
neglecting all else, spends its whole time in 
‘conversation ;’ let us say that each recitation 
period consists of fifty minutes and that the 
class recites three times a week; let us sup- 
pose, also, for the sake of argument, that the 
instructor talks only half of the time. What 
is the result? If the hours are equitably divided, 
every pupil speaks for three minutes a week, 
or two hours yearly, or a quarter of a day during 
his entire public school career. When we re- 
flect that it takes us, with fully an hour’s ex- 
ercise per diem, ten or fifteen years to master 
our native tongue, we can perhaps estimate the 
amount of skill that is to be produced by six 
hours’ practice scattered over a term of three 
years. It will then be unnecessary to discuss 
the question whether or not the ability to speak 
French or German is a desirable and proper 
object. for a public school course.” 


But even if the pupils could be taught to 
converse with a fair degree of facility, it is quite 
possible that other values more important 
would be sacrificed. Mental training after all 
is the chief aim in teaching a foreign language. 
Professor Lodeman says that “the method of 
teaching, which makes conversational power its 
aim, is of inferior educational value.” Profes- 
sor Babbitt of Columbia says that “it requires 
no higher order of intellect and no more ex- 
ercise of judgment to speak French or German 
than to play the banjo, and both for the ordinary 
American citizen are of about equal impor- 
tance.” It is not at all uncommon, I am told, 


in Constantinople to find peddlers who can 
speak six or seven languages, and yet these men 
do not betray marvelous intellectual power. 
There is not much mental training involved in 
learning new symbols for ideas already familiar. 
I quote again from Professor Babbitt of Colum- 
bia: “I am sure that no one who looks without 
prejudice upon the results of various methods 
of instruction in modern languages can fail to 
observe how the apparantly brilliant results of 
the natural method, or of any method which 
makes prominent the ability to speak, prove 
barren for all the uses of a really liberal educa- 
tion.” 

The Committee of Ten in its report said: 
“The chief object of our modern language 
course is, as has been said, the ability to read 
French and German.” 

We are justified in assuming, then, from 
these opinions of experts that the ability to 
speak a foreign language cannot be imparted 
by class instruction in our schools under present 
existing conditions, and is not worth while, if 
it could be, if the higher values connected with 
the study are to be sacrificed therefor. 

It has been well said that “he who knows 
only one language knows none.” The chief ob- 
ject of the study of modern languages in our 
schools is the mental training that comes 
through the fuller knowledge gained of one’s 
own language through reading the best thought 
of the great men of other countries and times 
and through the widening of interests and sym- 
pathies. 

The good teacher, however, will use the French 
or German to a large degree as the language 
of the classroom. 

COMBINING SUPERVISION. 

A recent writer on school administration finds 
in methods of supervision the greatest dis- 
parity both as to theory and practice. It is, 
and probably will be for a long time, an open 
question whether supervision of city schools 
should be “horizontal” or “vertical.” Undoubt- 
edly every community must solve for itself the 
problem of combining general and special over- 
sight of teachers, to produce the best and the 
most economical results. 

The good results of combining the general 
supervision of separate districts, with special 
oversight of specific subjects, is set forth in the 
annual report of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young of 
Chicago. In a preprint of that document, Mrs. 
Young writes: 

“The personnel of the board of assistant and 
district superintendents has remained un- 
changed during my term of office. The duties 
of all, except of the secretary-assistant superin- 
tendent, have been re-arranged in order that 
each, in addition to the specific assignment in 
the office or to a district, shall have the super- 
vision of a special type of work in the schools. 
There are several advantages derived from this 
supervision: the various members of the board 
of superintendents are acquainted with condi- 
tions throughout the city so that in general 
conference each speaks from knowledge of ex- 
isting conditions instead of assuming condi- 
tions in all parts of the city to be those pro- 
jected from the standpoint of the office or of a 
single district; the inherent tendency in super- 
vision for each person supervising to establish 
az it were a distinct city by itself in the dis- 
trict assigned is checked, that is the entire 
city is more of a unit in supervision and there- 
fore in methods and aims of work; the possi- 
bility of taking an active part in developing 
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HON. CALVIN N. KENDALL, 
Trenton, N, J. 
State Commissioner of Education of New Jersey. 


with a few assistants some phase of education 
is stimulating. Notwithstanding the criticism 
made upon the tendency of teachers limited to 
a classroom to become narrow and set in their 
methods, every superintendent soon becomes 
conscious of an even more positive tendency 
toward marked limitations in the one who is 
supervising, not teaching. This is due in large 
measure to the constant effort to induce teachers 
to avoid certain characteristics and to develop 
certain others. Continued insistence upon these 
two definite aims is narrowing. ‘To inspire 
adults, and at the same time to direct their ef- 
forts to some extent, is an art possessed by few. 
A broad-minded superintendent is ever on the 
alert to catch the indications that are signifi- 
cant of weakness in his or her own methods. 

“Somewhat different, and yet as pervasive, is 
the influence of handling school affairs from 
an office. We all know how soon armchair 
philosophy gets away from reality. The ad- 
vances made during the past year in methods of 
supervision by the assistant and district superin- 
tendents have not been due to the broadening of 
their fields of labor alone, no liberalizing of the 
forms of work could to any uppreciable extent 
enlarge or intensify the vision of a small mind. 
Fortunately the board of superintendents is 
composed of men and women with experience in 
school administration, interest in education, and 
insight into the problems that are fundamental 
in the life of a school system. A believer in 
close supervision might fear that the distribu- 
tion of attention throughout one district and 
over the special field which lies in various parts 
of the city would withdraw superintendents too 
often from personal inspection of the schools 
in circumscribed districts. It is not through 
the frequency of visits that one inspires and 
aids the principals of the schools to better man- 
agement and the teachers to better instruction. 
It is what one carries to a school, how one sees 
the vital principle involved, and most of all, the 
ability to suggest in a way that is not irritating 
but enlightening, that make the visit of the 
superintendent or supervisor valuable. Constant 
inspection of the insignificant noted in short 
calls—so short as to be minus the courtesy due 
to a teacher, the courtesy of hearing a recita- 
tion or an exercise through from beginning to 
end—is evidence of over supervision, which is 
to be deplored. Schools are unified, methods are 
harmonized, not through over supervision by 
superintendent or principal, but by a truly 
democratie supervision which would make con- 
scious and effective in every member of the edu- 
cation department the truth that the public 
school exists to strengthen character and ef- 
ficiency in the individual, citizenship and ac- 
tivity in the nation.” 
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THE OFFICE OF THE SCHOOL TRUSTEE: ITS FUNCTIONS 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By PROF. W. S. SUTTON, Dean of the Department of Education, University of Texas 


Different kinds of school boards have func- 
tions varying in number and in importance; yet 
the principles of administration remain ever the 
same. What follows, is applicable to the local 
board of public school trustees; but many of 
the doctrines discussed can, with modifications 
to suit conditions, be applied with equal proprie- 
ty and justice to the board charged with the 
control of any school or of any system of 
schools. 

The local school board, in its every act, is a 
representative body, chosen to exercise for the 
people of the community general control over 
their educational affairs. The schools do not, 
even temporarily, belong to members of the board 
or, in fact, wholly to the citizens of the school 
district, but to the state, by whose authority and 
partially by whose financial aid, public schools 
are established and maintained. The local board 
is not, therefore, a law unto itself; it is not 
endowed with unlimited rights and powers; its 
whole duty is, so far as possible, to realize in 
conformity with statutory and local regulations 
the educational ideal of the community and also 
of the state. 

Exercise and Character of Authority. 

The board being a representative body, it fol- 
lows that its acts are binding only when per- 
formed in regular or special session. The school 
board, however, may very properly delegate to 
one or more of its members the performance of 
specific duties; but power so delegated is en- 
trusted to a committee which represents the en- 
tire board. The important fact that should be 
kept constantly in mind by the board member, 
and by all others concerned in the welfare of the 
school, is that when the board is not in session, 
its individual members, unless acting under its 
specific directions, have no more authority in 
school affairs than does any other citizen in 
the community. To state the same truth in 
other words, the business of the board is to be 
transacted at meetings legally called for that 
purpose. 

Another principle which should govern the 
school board is that its functions are largely of 
a legislative character. The actual work of in- 
struction and training is to be entrusted to 
professional experts, and it is no part of the 
school trustee’s duty to play school superintend- 
ent or teacher; it is the business of the board 
to determine, within the limits of state and mu- 
nicipal law, the policies by which the schools 
are to be controlled, to choose the agents by 
whom these policies are to be carried into ef- 
fect, to furnish the means with which these 
agents may discharge their duties with efficiency 
and to exercise such intelligent authority as will 
insure faithful and competent service. 

In the light of the principles of the forego- 
ing discussion, inquiry is now directed to the 
several functions belonging to the board. 

Specific Functions. 

If the financial side of the ordinary business 
enterprise requires prudent, clear-headed think- 
ing, the managers of schools should surely be 
prudent and capable men, for some of the most 
important and difficult duties of the school board 
consist in providing and distributing sufficient 
revenues to insure adequate educational advan- 
tages to the children of the community. The 
discharge of this function involves the duty of 
the study of the sources of revenue necessary to 
meet the expenditure for salaries of the super- 
intendent, the teachers, the janitors and other 
officers and employes, for the purchase of school 
grounds, for repairing, building and equipping 
schoolhouses. 


The schools of any thriving community will 
“ach year need increased support, for if they 
do not move forward, they move backward; they 
cannot stand still. Accordingly, a progressive 
school board is each year planning to obtain 
more funds to meet the cost of desirable fea- 
tures to be added to the schools, 

Another legitimate and exceedingly respon- 
sible function of the board is the election of 
superintendents, principals, teachers and other 
agents by whom the work of the schools is to be 
performed. In no other function can the su- 
perior judgment, patriotism and honesty of the 
members of the board be more surely and benef- 
icently displayed. No matter how splendid may 
be buildings, grounds and apparatus, no matter 
how large the school appropriations, they will 
be in vain if the men and women who form the 
corps of workers in the schools be incompetent 
and unworthy. 

Selection of Agents. 

In the choice of the school superintendent, 
who is to be relied upon by the board as its con- 
fidential expert adviser and as its chief admin- 
istrative officer, the greatest care and the high- 
est wisdom should be exercised. Consideration 
of a political, sectarian, social, commercial, or 
personal nature are to be cast aside. The selec- 
tion of the man to direct the public school in- 
terests of a community is a great public duty, 
and no motive should influence the decision of 
the board except the earnest desire to place at 
the head of the schools the best superintendent 
available, best in point of scholarship, profes- 
sional training and knowledge, administrative 
ability, and vigorous personality. If all school 
boards would insist that the office of school su- 
perintendent be considered a strictly profession- 
al office, they would make a great contribution 
to the progress of education. 

What has been said concerning the superin- 
tendent applies equally well to other supervisory 
officers, to principals, and to teachers. Ties of 
affinity, consanguinity or commerce have no 
rightful place in determining who shall hold po- 
sitions in the public school service. In some 
states abuses became so great as to call forth 
anti-nepotism laws forbidding the employment 
by a school board of any individual related with- 
in the second degree by blood or marriage to 
any of its members. The proper selection of 
men and women to participate in the work of 
supervision or instruction requires professional 
judgment, and it is idle to expect members of 
the board to’ be able to measure accurately pro- 
fessional qualifications for such service. It is 
in harmony with the dictates of .ommon sense, 
therefore, for the board to act upon the advice 
of the superintendent in whose professional abil- 
ity they should have confidence. 

One sensible plan is for a committee of the 
board to consider carefully the nominations 
made by the superintendents, and then report 
for the ratification of the board the action of 
the committee. If there should often arise in- 
stances wherein the committee and the board can 
not confirm the nominations, it is evident that 
the superintendent no longer enjoys the con- 
fidence of the board, and it is in order for his 
successor to be elected. The important consid- 
eration is that, in order to prevent deterioration 
in the corps of public school workers, the school 
superintendent, who is charged with the grave 
responsibility of educational leadership, should 
not only be allowed, but also be required, to 
make recommendations concerning the profes- 
‘sional appointments to be made by the board. 
This view is by no means a reflection upon the 
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natural ability of the honesty of the school 
board; but it simply recognizes the obvious truth 
that professional merit, and that alone, should 
have determining influence in the selection of 
a corps of teachers and principals. 

Merit System and Efficiency. 

In the selection of architects, or superintend- 
ents of buildings and grounds, and of clerical 
aud all other servants of the ‘board, the merit 
system should obtain. The administration of 
public school affairs is efficient and economical 
only when the merit system obtains, and when 
all the workers in the several branches of the 
service are seeking to promote public, not pri- 
vate, ends. 

In all this work the advice and assistance of 
experts will be sought and even required; but 
the responsibility is rightly placed by the peo- 
ple upon the board. Good schools cannot exist 
if schoolhouses be inferior or overcrowded; if 
playground facilities be inadequate; if labora- 
tories, libraries, or other school apparatus be 
entirely wanting or meagerly afforded. These 
absolutely necessary things must be found in 
the plant of the modern school, and it is in the 
province of the board first to know the actual 
needs of the plant, and then to satisfy them as 
well and as speedily as possible. If the physical 
property of the schools receive little, if any, at- 
tention of the board, one of its phases of trus- 
teeship is disregarded, a dereliction for which 
there is no justification in law or in morals. If, 
year after year, in a community, school build- 
ings are overcrowded, if the ventilation, the 
lighting and the heating of the buildings be un- 
scientific and defective, if school grounds be in- 
sanitary and cramped, if school equipment be 
scanty, no investigation is necessary to convict 
the school board of incompetency or neglect. 

Courses of Study. 

The adoption of courses of study by which 
the educational ideals of social democracy may 
be realized constitutes another very responsible 
function of the board. While the school law 
of the state prescribes broadly the culture-ma- 
terials of instruction, especially for the ele- 
mentary grades, yet to local authority there is 
left considerable freedom to supplement the 
studies thus required. Many questions of no 
mean importance and difficulty are involved in 
the determination of the courses of study that 
should obtain in the modern public school. The 
formulation of courses that are sufficiently ra- 
tional, comprehensive and flexible to satisfy the 
reasonable demands of the highly differentiated 
activities of our civilization calls for the solu- 
tion of an educational problem as complex as 
may be found in law or in medicine. To solve 
it aright there is unquestionably need for great 
professional information and deep professional 
insight. It follows, therefore, that to the super- 
intendent the board should look for advice and 
direction in this matter. It would be advisable 
for a committee of the board, after considering 
thoroughly his recommendations, to submit a 
report containing the conclusions reached. This 
report being discussed as fully as may be neces- 
sary, could then be finally passed upon by the 
entire board. Such a plan insures expert ad- 
vice, much investigation and discussion, and 
the greater probability of deliberate and sen- 
sible action concerning a matter of vital con- 
cern to the whole community. 

Judicial School Board Functions. 

The school board must, at all times, function 
as a judicial body. The acts and rulings of its 
agents are subject to appeal to the board, which 
is the highest local educational authority. If 
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all school patrons were always reasonable and 
honorable, if all superintendents and teachers 
were uniformly wise, just and courteous, the 
board would be burdened with few, if any, ju- 
dicial tasks. Human nature, however, is falli- 
ble and it threatens to remain so, and every 
board may expect to be called upon, from time 
to time, to pass upon the more or less serious 
complaints of individuals who believe, or who 
imagine they believe, their rights have been 
disregarded. 

A large majority of the complaints of the 
patrons of the school should be settled by ap- 
peal to the teachers, principals and superintend- 
ent, and few should be finally laid before the 
board. These few, nevertheless, are entitled to 
proper hearings when formally presented in 
writing, and the hearings of these few should 
be before a committee, composed of members 
of the board best qualified by temperament and 
training to render fair and impartial judgments. 
As a rule, the hearings should be in executive 
session, for public hearings upon school mat- 
ters foster sensationalism and public strife. 
The hearing in each instance is not to be “star- 
chamber” proceeding, but one in which the 
fullest and freest opportunity is given both 
sides to submit all the facts. Frequently in a 
session so held, the matter is settled by com- 
promise or by the withdrawal of the complaint. 
If no such result be reached, the committee 
should then submit its report for final settle- 
ment by the board. The board, likewise, should 
usually consider the report in executive session, 
especially when the personal or professional 
reputation of a teacher, a principal, a superin- 
tendent or an employe is involved. 

While the board is to exercise judicial func- 
tions, it is not a court; it is a body composed 
of men who are to manage school affairs so 
that peace and progress may obtain. Where 
there is no peace, there is no progress in edu- 
cation, and it is the imperative duty of the 
board to pass upon all complaints in such a 
way as to allay, rather than foster, the pas- 
sions of individuals and of the public. A 
board actuated by a sense of justice will be 
able to convince the people of its own worth 
and constancy with the result that its regular 
work and that of the schools will be very seldom 
interrupted. 

Development of Public Opinion. 

The last function to which attention here is 
given is that members of the board should 
create and strengthen vigorous public opinion 
concerning school affairs. In public opinion 
are found both the basis and the limitations of 
school progress. It should never be forgotten 
that the schools belong to the people, and not 
to the members of the board, who are merely the 
servants of the people. These servants, how- 
ever, by reason of their official position, are 
expected to give much time to the study of 
the educational needs of the community, and 
like other public servants, to keep the public 
informed as well as continuously to seek its 
aid. 

Especially in financial questions, such as 
school taxation, issuance of bonds, increase of 
teachers’ salaries and the inauguration of new 
policies, should the board render substantial 
service. Receiving as a rule no compensation 
for their services, acting under oath as trustees 
of the people’s interests, members of the board 
should be exempt from the charge of self-inter- 
est and should render invaluable assistance to 
superintendent and teachers in promoting edu- 
cational progress. 

Division of Labor. 

The labors of the schoo! board should be ap- 
portioned among such committees as: the com- 
mittee on school buildings and grounds, the 
committee on supplies, the committee on in- 
struction and discipline, the committee on 
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HON. J. E. DELZELL 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Mr. James E. Delzell, formerly of Lexington, 
Neb., has been appointed to succeed James W. 
Crabtree as state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Nebraska. 


Mr. Delzell is a schoolman of considerable force 
and energy and has been a leader in common 
school work in his state for many years. For 
fourteen years he was superintendent of schools 
and principal of the high school at Lexington, and 
since last January deputy to Mr. Crabtree. He 
has been a frequent speaker at the Nebraska state 
and sectional teachers’ associations, and for five 
years has been a member of the state board of 
education. 


grievances and complaints, and the committee 
on finance. In a small school system, the work 
might be divided among fewer committees, and 
in a larger school system, it might be well to 
increase the number of committees. The board 
should, furthermore, have a definite time and a 
definite place for its regular meetings, which 
should be held monthly. The chairman should 
be given authority to call special meetings, as 
may be necessary, and he should be required to 
call such meetings at the request of the major- 
ity of the members of the board. All reports 
of committees should be made in writing, and 
embodied in the official record of the proceed- 
ings of the board. These proceedings should be 
kept in a well bound book. Such a record will 
frequently prevent the rise of troubles and will, 
furthermore, serve to preserve in the most au- 
thentiec way the history of educational progress. 
The Rural School Board. 

The management of the rural schools is far 
simpler and less burdensome than that of the 
town or city, yet to the people concerned it is 
no less important. The work, therefore, of its 
board of trustees is a matter of no slight im- 
portance; it should be conducted according to 
the general principles that haye been hereto- 
fore set forth. The rural trustee is under the 
same obligations as the town or city trustee to 
be faithful to the obligations of his office. The 
people in the local district should exercise as 
great care in the selection of their trustees as 
those who reside in a town or a city, for the 
efficiency and well ordered progress of the school 
is contingent upon the selection of a wise and 
patriotic board. 


The County Board of Education. 

In some states the law provides for the county 
board of education as one of the agencies for 
managing the rural public schools. The work 
of this board can, with slight modifications here 
and there, be administered as that of the town 
or the city board. In every state where the 


county figures largely as a political unit, it 
should serve also as a unit of educational ad- 
ministration, and the rural schools of each 
county should be controlled by a board of edu- 
cation, consisting of a small number of mem- 
bers, elected by the county at large. Whether 
this board should be given the entire manage- 
ment of all the rural schools, is debatable. Many 
patriotic and well-informed men are of the 
opinion that to district trustees should be left 
the selection of teachers, as well as some other 
administrative duties. But it is certain that 
the district system of organization is, perhaps, 
with the exception of the community system, 
the most primitive and inefficient of all sys- 
tems. Where the district system obtains, it has 
been found next to impossible to establish the 
consolidated rural school, which affords the only 
means of making rural education effective. A 
central authority is certainly necessary to dis- 
trict the county, and to classify the schools and 
determine their location. There are other very 
justifiable grounds for the existence of the 
county board of education; but it is sufficient 
for the present purpose to state that the county 
organization of schools is now regarded as a 
necessary step in the development of rural ed- 
ucation, as well as of rural prosperity and con- 
tentment. 
Importance of Local School Board. 

From what has been set forth in this paper, 
it is evident that the local school board should 
be regarded as a body of the greatest useful- 
ness to the community. The grave problems it 
is called upon to solve are entitled to the 
thoughtful consideration, not only of the mem- 
bers of the board themselves, but also of the 
superintendent, and other agents of the board, 
and of the community at large. Occupying, as 
it does, a strategic position in the development 
of educational progress, affecting to greater or 
less degree the welfare of every citizen, the of- 
fice of school trustee should be regarded as one 
of responsibility and dignity. To exercise its 
functions aright, is to engage in civic service of 
the very highest type. 

A Playground Creed. 

The playground association of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has promulgated the following 
creed : 

First—We believe that playgrounds should be 
provided for schools as follows: 

(a) For each city school, one entire block. 

(b) For each rural or village school, from two 
to 10 acres, 

(c) For each high school, from five to 15 
acres. 

Second—We believe that at least one hour of 
organized play should be made a part of the 
daily curriculum of all classes below the fifth 
grade, without lengthening the school day. 

Third—We believe that school yard play- 
grounds should be equipped with a certain mini- 
mum of suitable apparatus and open for the 
play of the children during the school inter- 
missions, after school, on Saturday and during 
the summer vacation, under the supervision of a 
competent play leader. 

Fourth—We believe that there should be some 
competent and well paid official in charge of 
the general athletics in each school system, with 
a view to securing the general participation of 
all pupils in such forms of outdoor activities 
as are suitable to their ages and sexes. 

Fifth—We believe that some provision for the 
play of little children, less than 5 years of age, 
should always be made by the parents in the 
yards of the houses, where such yards exist. 


Dallas, Tex. An increase of $5.00 per month 
has been granted by the school board to all 
teachers who are now receiving less than the 
maximum of $85.00 per month. 
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Modern tendencies are not, because they are 
modern, always wholesome. Getting away from 
the past, with its traditions, casting aside old 
theories and wandering out of beaten paths, may 
seem to some of the present day theorists and 
faddists the wise thing to do, but the past still 
speaks its lessons in no frail voice and warns 
us that we should still often look backward for 
lessons of truth and wisdom. The past is linked 
to the present, as the present is to the future, 
and it behooves us to remember that were it not 
for the lives and the thoughts of the great men 
who lived in that past, which it is the tendency 
now for many to disdain, and were it not for the 
limitless experience which has been handed down 
to us of the present generation, the present 
would not be worth while; it would be but a 
shadow without the semblance of life and power. 


Today, as never before perhaps, are we alive 
to the great fact that our children must be edu- 
cated so as to meet and cope within the sanest 
and safest way the great new problems that are 
constantly arising. But with all our realiza- 
tion of this fact we are falling far short of the 
mark of our high calling. 


Results Not Satisfactory. 


We are building excellent school buildings; 
we are equipping them with all of the finest ap- 
purtenances that the market affords; we are 
producing teachers who are imbued with high 
ideals; and we are increasing salaries, although 
slowly and meagerly, let it be said; and yet, 
notwithstanding all of this, the results are not 
by any means what they should be. Pupils drop 
out of our schools early and some few are grad- 
uated, but they are not, on the whole, the strong, 
self-reliant product that they should be. Re- 
sults are what we are after; results are what we 
must have in this age of hustle and bustle; but 
these results must be good; they must be re- 
sults that count here, there, and everywhere, 
not results for results’ sake, but results be- 
speaking power and energy and virility, results 
that count because they are honest. 


Why is it, then, that at the present time our 
school systems are not sending forth children 
who are self-reliant, whether these children drop 
out or whether they are graduated after com- 
pleting the course of study prescribed for them? 
Why is it that the millions of dollars expended 
on education are not yielding entirely the 
enormous returns that they should yield? Why 
is it that so much righteous adverse criticism 
is hurled against the systems in vogue, the 
methods practiced and the product sent forth? 
The answer lies here: it is because of the mod- 
ern tendency of crowding the curriculum, of 
putting in a fad here and a fancy somewhere 
else, of making examinations the be-all and 
end-all, of trying to reduce in one place, by 
cutting off a year or so from school life, and 
adding in another by bringing the high school 
down into the elementary school and the college 
into the high school, and of divorcing the pres- 
ent from the noble past. 


Cramming and Thoroughness. 


Self-reliance cannot be produced by too much 
strenuousness; the bodily and mental organism 
cannot stand it. The school life today is too 

trenuous, and being too strenuous for the child, 
he is helped along, so that instead of coming 


HELPING THE CHILD 


A QUESTION OF ADMINISTRATION 


forth able to stand on his own feet, he has to 
be helped along the rest of his days. Thus, be- 
cause they are overburdened and because there 
is too much leaven in the lump, our school 
systems as they exist today, with very few ex- 
ceptions, are causing the child to be helped to 
his own detriment instead of teaching him 
more and more to help himself. 


We must not say that there should not be 
all of the external helps possible; we must not 
call a halt on expenditures for buildings splen- 
didly equipped; we must not lower standards or 
aims; but we must teach the pupils in our 
schools to help themselves more. We cannot do 
this while the tendency exists to place fads and 
fancies on an equal footing with essentials and 
thus force pupils and teachers to do more than 
they are capable of doing well. Doing well 
should be our aim, not mere doing; and doing 
well the essentials so that when the child drops 
out of or is graduated from school he will go 
forth able himself to do well that which it is 
his lot to do. Our pupils must be prepared for 
something no matter where they stop their 
schooling. 

Education has been defined as “the cultiva- 
tion of all the native powers of the child, by ex- 
ercising them in accordance with the laws of his 
being, with a view to development and growth.” 
If that be education, then our schools today, 
taken as a whole, are not truly educating the 
child. For, is grind education, or cram? Do 
grind and cram cultivate? Does the farmer cul- 
tivate the soil on which he expects to produce 
his living, by cramming on the fertilizer, or by 
grinding it into the soil? Ask him. And yet, 
is not cramming still widely in fashion? Have 
our schools wholly ceased to be mills in which 
a product is ground out? 


The native powers of the child are to be cul- 
tivated by education, but, nevertheless, by our 
process of constantly helping the child along 
because he becomes bewildered in the intrica- 
cies of the course outlined for him, his native 
powers are blunted; they are carelessly dis- 
regarded. 


The viewpoint in education is development 
and growth. How true! And yet, how sadly is 
that viewpoint beclouded by the overcrowding 
of the course of study in many of our systems 
of education. So overcrowded are many courses 
that the child and his native powers are lost 
sight of; it is no longer native, but acquired 
powers; no longer the self-reliant product, but 
the machine which goes only when helped to go. 


Help and Self-Reliance. 


No less an authority than Prof. Frank Mce- 
Murry, in his valuable and valued work, “How 
to Study and Teaching How to Study,” makes 
these important statements: “The teacher, in 
spite of her better preparation, is working 
harder than ever; much too hard. She does 
more thinking in class than any one of her 
pupils, and more talking than all of them put 
together. At the same time, she is undermining 
their independence. The old-fashioned school, 
by leaving the pupil alone a good share of the 
time, threw him upon his own resources enough 
to develop a fair degree of self-reliance. It 
possessed the merit at least of not preventing 
the exercise of independence. The modern 
school, by providing a helper close at hand every 
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moment, tends in the opposite direction. The 
gain on the whole is questionable. 

“The good of the old must be preserved, while 
the added good of the new is realized. The wise 
teacher of the future, therefore, will do more 
for her children than to lead them to learn rap- 
idly and thoroughly; she will endeavor to de- 
velop their self-reliance and judgment in study 
and in other matters just as far as possible. 
For this end she will, more often than at 
present, plan to act merely as chairman 
of discussion, rather than as leader of it 
and an active participant in it. * * * 
She will prove most useful when she is least 
needed. The art of teaching will then consist 
not only in ability to present ideas, but also in 
ability to keep still.” 

The whole question of helping the child is 
one of administration and supervision. Let our 
schools throughout the country be properly ad- 
ministered and intelligently supervised, then 
will our teachers be able to act as chairmen of 
discussion. But, as matters now are, our teach- 
ers are greatly handicapped in carrying out 
Prof. McMurry’s admirable suggestion. 


Some Faults of Supervision. 


How are they handicapped? In our cities 
especially, they are handicapped by partisan 
boards of education, and it is regrettable to say, 
by self-seeking, self-centered superintendents, 
who lose sight of the child through the large- 
ness of the system, the working out of which 
spells success to them. In the minds of these 
superintendents, there are the following engross- 
ing details to be considered: The elaborate 
course of study to be covered throughout the 
various stages; the giving of examinations at 
more or less frequent intervals; the receiving 
and filing of many reports from principals, su- 
pervisors and teachers; and the carefully pre- 
pared annual report which must be issued and 
which must exhibit an advance over the pre- 
ceding year. The superintendent’s mind is so 
engrossed with the major and minor details of 
his office that the child, for whom the system 
should exist, is either entirely forgotten, and 
the teacher with him, or deliberately relegated to 
the background as a minor consideration. 

Indeed, it has come to this, in some places, 
that a certain percentage of pupils (and a high 
one it is, too) is expected to pass each term, 
and if the passing mark is not reached, promo- 
tion occurs just the same. It is lost sight of 
that such a procedure is not helping the child; 
on the other hand, it is considered an excellent 
system that promotes a large percentage of pu- 
pils. True, it is a most excellent system when 
conditions are perfect, because it is the right 
of the child to be promoted; but under present 
conditions, with the lack of initiative observ- 
able in the classroom, on account of nearness of 
vision higher up, there should not be the high 
rate of promotion that many annual reports 
show. 


Broader View Needed. 


But all is not hopeless; the awakening is be- 
ginning. As a nation, we are setting things in 
order and there is no reason to disbelieve that 
affairs in our educational systems are not going 
to be set in order. The great fault is that too 
much is said and written about the teacher, the 
classroom and the pupil from the too narrow 
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“soft pedagogy” point of view, and not nearly 
enough is said and written about the board of 
education and the superintendents. But the 
time is coming, if it has not already quite ar- 
rived, when, through the enlightenment that is 
being given by our universities which have 
school administration courses to offer, the re- 
form will begin at the pinnacle of the system in- 
stead of at the base. 

If the child is to be legitimately and wisely 
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helped; if- he is to go forth from our schools 
equipped to make his honest way; if he is to be 
himself with his native powers developed large- 
ly through the initiative which has been taught 
him during his school life; in short, if the 
child is to be a finished product, as far as he 
has gone, it must be because of (not in spite 
of) the educational system of which he has been 
a part. The child stands first, and back of him, 


giving him what it is his right to have, there 
should of necessity be the carefully administered 
school system with over-supervision entirely 
eliminated. 

Helping the child means allowing him the ini- 
tiative, whereby he helps himself to think and 
judge; it is not, as is so widely conceded, the 
doing for him through no fault of his that which 
he ought to be permitted to do for himself. 


The Future High School---the Course of Study 


By Principal W. D. LEWIS, The Wm. Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The course of study in a high school serving 
the ends of universal education must “distin- 
guish between what a single individual can take 
and what the community as a whole ought to 
know.”* There must be a required minimum 
of studies that brings the pupil into his race in- 
heritance and an introduction to each of the 
great intellectual realms. At the same time the 
content and the methods of instruction should 
produce an equation between the present and 
the past and between the individual and the 
race. The pupil must gain some mastery of the 
tools of literature, science and art, and he must 
have some freedom to exercise himself with 
those in whose use he finds himself most apt. 

The first essential for the educational process 
is a working knowledge of the mother tongue. 
Before the pupil can be taught anything else 
he must learn to hear and to read understand- 
ingly and not to inject his own vain imaginings 
into another’s statement. Inasmuch as he speaks 
more than he writes, he should be trained in oral 
as well as in written English. In addition he 
should get as large an acquaintance as possible 
with English literature, and even more im- 
portant, he should acquire a discriminating taste 
for the best books, that will make literature a 
resource and an inspiration when school days 
are ended. 

It will be generally agreed that every child 
needs mathematics. But what mathematics? 
At present practically all pupils are given the 
same, namely, one or two years of algebra and a 
year of geometry. By what divine right do the 
schools say that the boy who is to go into busi- 
ness shall learn the mysteries of x and y and of 
the parallelopiped a. b. c. d., while he remains 
ignorant of the short cuts of business arith- 
metic and receives no training in accuracy in 
the details of office system and practice? The 
mental discipline of algebra and geometry is of 
the highest value for certain types of mind, but 
every schoolmaster knows that there are other 
types, by no means rare nor worthless, for which 
these subjects are hopeless drudgery. Is it not 
time that we cease to deny all educational op- 
portunity to those who cannot, or even will not, 
master these subjects? 

Modern science is so large a factor in our 
lives that the high school graduate must become 
familiar with some of its fundamentals. It is 
more important, however, both to the student 
and to society that his thinking follow the pro- 
cesses of the laboratory than that his mind be 
stored with its facts. The laboratory method 
of impartial examination, accurate classifica- 
tion, and well founded inference, works certain 
confusion to the demagogue in politics, the 
swindler in business, and the fanatic in religion. 

Surely every pupil should have some history. 
Again, what history and with what purpose is 
it to be studied? In this great political experi- 
ment of ours is it asking too much to insist that 
the pupils in our tax-supported schools shall not 
only be reasonably familiar with the facts of our 
national development but also be able to give 
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some intelligent interpretation of their mean- 
ing? Shall we not insist that they be able to 
read ex-President Roosevelt’s famous speech at 
Osawatomie and really to understand the les- 
sons our former great national crises teach for 
the one before us today ? 

Closely allied with history is the study of our 
national, state, and municipal government. Here 
little has been done in which the student sees 
any relation to his own life. It seems that the 
time is ripe for a new study of civics that be- 
gins with the government forming part of the 
immediate environment of the pupil, and fol- 
lows the process of legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial functions in actual operation back to the 
source of all authority, the sovereign people. 
This should include not only theoretical organ- 
ization but also practical politics. When a gen- 
eration of boys has been taught in the schools 
how the corrupt alliance between public serv- 
ice corporations and grafting politicians ex- 
ploits the people, when the public really under- 
stands that this criminal alliance robs them of 
their money and menaces their health, the men 
higher up will don circular stripes and their sys- 
tem will become a by-word and a shaking of the 
head to the nation. 

Along with civies should be required of all 
pupils some study of economics. Here again 
should be taught the direct application of the 
subject to present day conditions and problems. 
When the great mass of citizens really under- 
stand that the over capitalization of a railroad 
or of the steel trust is a tax on every article of 
daily use, and when they see that the enormous 
earnings of the express companies represent ex- 
tortionate charges for services that as rightly 
belong to the government as does the post of- 
fice, they will assume for themselves the func- 
tions of legislation now so often delegated to 
corporation lobbies. 

Local conditions will prescribe the required 
content of the courses in addition to those just 
enumerated. Common sense dictates somewhat 
different subjects or treatment of subjects for 
boys and for girls, but the requirements of in- 
telligent citizenship will hardly permit the elim- 
ination of any of these elements. 

The problem of secondary education for girls 
is less complicated than that for boys, because 
boys will enter a thousand vocations, while it 
is certain that a very large percentage of the 
girls will find their ultimate activity in the 
home. Is it not reasonable that the high school 
give as much study to the needs of its girls in 
training for the home as it does to the vexatious 
exactions for entrance to the women’s colleges? 
Can the school help in the solution of the prob- 
lem of inefficient servants, of high cost of living, 
of nervous, nostrum-doped women, of infant 
mortality, of anemic, undeveloped children, of 
thriftless tenement hovels, of joy-riding wives, 
of divorce courts, of saloons? It clearly can not 
by excavating the stones of Rome when it ought 
to be baking good home-made bread. As a tax- 
supported institution planned to serve the needs 
of the community the high school should give a 
definite training to its girls that will heighten 


their efficiency and happiness in the home, and 
thus act as a preventive for these social diseases. 

The course can be made to serve these various 
ends and yet be left sufficiently flexible to allow 
for individual taste. By “initiating the mental 
processes and habits” appropriate to a variety 
of subjects individual tendencies and _ prefer- 
ences may be discovered and the joy of achieve- 
ment fostered. The school must remember that 
it is educating men and women, rather than 
training carpenters, plumbers, milliners, and 
cooks. In its effort to produce efficiency it must 
remember that its first work is the development 
of culture and character; but if it develops 
an enthusiasm for some useful occupation the 
individual will have found himself, and society 
will be better served. Above all, the course 
should aim to educate our youth, in their most 
impressionable period, to a more sympathetic 
social democracy and a more aggressive political 
and economic righteousness, 


JANITOR WORK IN WISCONSIN 
SCHOOLS. 


Principal H. W. Kircher of Dodgeville has 
gathered some interesting information relative 
to school janitor work in thirty-four Wisconsin 
villages and cities enrolling from three hun- 
dred to six hundred pupils. The cost of the 
janitor work was divided into two equal parts, 
one-half devoted to heating, repairing, and care 
of lawn and walks, the other half to cleaning. 
In the cost for cleaning given among the items 
below, the basis consists of sweeping and dust- 
ing every school day, scrubbing once a month, 
washing of windows twice a year, cleaning 
boards and erasers once a week. If less was 
done there was a proportional addition to the 
actual cost; if more was done, a proportional 
deduction. 

Average actual cost of janitor work per pupil 
per year, $1.90 (ranges from $1.10 to $3.00). 

Average actual cost per room per year for all 
janitor work, $58.50 (ranges from $34.28 to 
$75.00). 

Average cost of cleaning per room per year 
on the basis given above, $33.30 (ranges from 
$15.24 to $116.55). 

Average number of times rooms are scrubbed, 
5.2 (ranges from 1 to 18 times). 

Average number of times rooms are swept per 
year, 178 (ranges from 72 to 180 times). 

Average number of times windows are cleaned 
per year, 2.2 (ranges from 1 to 4 times). 

Average number of times boards and erasers 
are cleaned per year, 41 (ranges from not any 
to 180 times). 

Average cost of fuel in rooms heated by steam 
and ventilated by a fan, $57.00 (about half the 
rooms are thus heated and ventilated). 


Good health conduces to good morals, good 
scholarship—success. 

Fresh air in the schoolhouse means fresh 
minds in the pupils. 

The school board that takes an interest in its 
teachers usually has teachers who take an inter- 
est in their schools. 
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A Practical Talk on Playground Equipment 


By E. D. DeGROOT 


General Director of Field Houses and Playgrounds of the Chicago South Park Commissioners 


In the small towns and rural districts, per- 
haps, the fence around playgrounds may be dis- 
pensed with, but in the larger cities I think it 
will be found a very essential factor in the 
equipment. To prevent accidents and save the 
responsible body from damage suits, it will be 
necessary to close the playgrounds at certain 
hours. This necessitates feneing. A fence will 
also take from the play leader many problems 
of discipline. It should be remembered that 
the play leader is on the playground, not to be 
a policeman, but a leader of the children in their 
play, and his attention should not be given to 
matters that arise from the lack of a fence with 
a proper entrance and exit. An iron fence, with 
metal posts embedded in cement, may be se- 
cured in almost any community for from fifty 
to seventy-five cents per foot. An iron picket 
fence of indestructible character may be secured 
for about $1.50 per foot. The height of the 
fence should be about seven feet. Its function 
should not be regarded as an absolute barrier, 
but merely as a restraining line—a part of the 
equipment that makes for order, 
straint and safety. 

Our next problem is one of dividing the total 
play area into two or three divisions to meet the 
requirements of both sexes of different ages and 
interests, 


proper re- 


We may provide play spaces on a 
basis of attendance records, activities and ages. 
As a general rule boys require a greater amount 
of space than either little children or girls, on 
account of their activities. Therefore the boys 
should be given the largest area. I believe that 
the small children should be considered next. 
They are likely to come to the playground in 
greater numbers than the older girls. A good 
arrangement, I believe, is to give one-half of the 
area to the boys and the other half to the older 
girls and small children (boys and girls together 
up to ten years of age), dividing the area be- 
tween the small children and girls according to 
attendance records and the development of ac- 
tivities among the older girls. 
Making the Ground Attractive. 

Now then, I implore the committee not to stop 
here, but to embellish the playground with plants 
and shrubbery, and if there are buildings, to 
provide flower boxes. It is penny-wise and 
pound-foolish not to make our playground at- 
tractive by giving it a touch of art and beauty. 
In the area given to girls, let us totally enclose 
it with shrubbery, so that the girls may feel 
perfectly secure from any sort of intrusion by 
boys or men. 


Now let us provide toilet facilities on the 
playground, also a drinking fountain. If these 


are not provided, near-by saloons, stables, and 
other equally improper places will be made ac- 
cessories of the playground. Bathing facilities 
should also be provided if possible. Elaborate 
bath houses with expensive plumbing will not 
be possible except in a few communities where 
large sums of money can be secured. A shower 
bath surrounded by canvas walls without a roof 
may be placed over a catch basin and will give 
as much joy to the patrons of the playground 
as a ten thousand dollar bath house. 

Let us provide the playground with a flag 
pole, and not only fly the American flag, but 


We recommend vast additions to play- 
grounds, wholesome recreation centers, gymna- 
ims and athletic fields, as the surest preven 
fives of guvenile mischief and crime, and as af- 
rding young people places where they may 
earn to bear defeat with courage, and success 
ith modesty.” 


International Prison Congress. 





(CONCLUSION) 


“Just as the physician, in his search for a 
cure for consumption, has circumscribed the 
earth and finally come back to the thing in all 
the world, the simplest and nearest the first de- 
mand of the child upon entrance into the world 
—fresh air—so we, in our search for the best 
means of educating our children, are coming 
back to that which was the first expression of 
his awakening soul—his play.”—G. E. Johnson. 





also a distinctive playground flag. We should 
also provide each of our playgrounds with bul- 
letin boards, placing these, perhaps, at each of 
the four corners of the playground so that pass- 
ers-by may observe and be informed concerning 
the activities within. In this way we shall be 
able to make announcements to parents as well 
as to the children who frequent the playgrounds. 

At this stage of our work let us vitalize the 
playground by securing for it the most impor- 
tant element of the equipment—a play leader or 
supervisor. 

Thus far we have considered the first and 
most essential factors in playground equipment. 
We are now ready to consider the appendages of 
equipment—playground apparatus. From this 
time on let us consult with our play leader, or 
supervisor, concerning every detail. 

A Sand Garden. 

First of all, let us select equipment and ap- 
paratus for the small children—boys and girls 
together up to approximately ten years of age. 
A sand garden, or court, will be our first selec- 
tion—a pile of said enclosed on four sides by 
either cement or plank walls twelve to fourteen 
inches high. Good dimensions are twelve by 
sixteen feet, with the sand bed twelve inches 
deep. The sand should not be placed upon a 
clay surface but upon some porous surface so 
that water may seep through. If the sand is en- 
closed in a cement court with a cement bottom, 
a drainage system should be supplied. It is not 
enough to provide the sand, but we must make 
every effort to keep it in not only a sanitary 
condition, but a condition which invites play, 
such as building houses, forts and other crea- 
tions of the imagination. By keeping the sand 
in good condition I mean that it should be 
raked thoroughly.every day and ,all pieces of 
paper and refuse taken out. It should also be 
watered so that it will pack readily. In some 
communities there has been unqualified con- 
demnation of the sand court on the ground that 
it furnishes only a filthy place for play. Some 
committees have tried to overcome this objec- 
tion by treating the sand with disinfectant. A 
thorough investigation of the subject in Chi- 
cago, by sanitary experts, warrants the state- 
ment that sand kept free of pickles, ham sand- 
wiches, watermelon rind and other rubbish, 
turned over daily and exposed to the sun and 
air, need not be treated chemically. Our ex- 
perts advise us that if any other treatment is 
given the sand it should be thoroughly washed 
with water, placing the same in a trough under 
a stream of running water. You catch the point, 
do you not, that it is not enough to merely sup- 
ply a sand court, but that you must care for it 
daily just as you care for your teeth each day. 

A Wading Pool. 

If possible, let us provide a paddling pond 
or wading pool. This may be made by scooping 
out a small area of our playground so that it 
At the lowest point place 
a drain that may be opened and closed at will. 
At the same point bring in a supply water pipe, 
letting the same extend a little higher than the 
grade line of our playground. This will not 
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resembles a saucer. 


only serve to fill our pool, but will make an 
attractive fountain. The bottom of our saucer- 
like area should be covered with clay to keep 
water from seeping through. Over the clay 
spread torpedo sand to the depth of four to six 
inches; then turn on the water and watch the 
fun. The water should be let out every few 
days and the empty pool permitted to bake in 
the sun. 

Another way to make a paddling pond or 
wading pool is to excavate a specified area and 
then construct a cement basin, supplying the 
intake and outlet as just described. A cement 
pool, circular in form, with a diameter of forty 
feet, twenty-four inches deep at the center, and 
eleven inches deep at the sides, may be con- 
structed, excavating and all, for fifteen cents 
per square foot, or a total cost of $188.55. In 
filling the pool the water should be kept at a 
depth of eighteen inches at the center and five 
inches at the sides. Such a pool should not be 
used for swimming, but merely for paddling or 
wading. 

A combination of paddling pool, sand courts 
and seats under a canopy will provide an ever 
interesting playground for small children and a 
social center for mothers. 

Swinging and Climbing Apparatus. 

Now we need swinging, teetering and climb- 
ing apparatus. Six to twelve rope swings at- 
tached to an iron pipe or wooden frame, twelve 
feet high, will provide the swinging apparatus. 
Four to six seesaws, and the same number of 
teeter ladders, attached to separate supporting 
frames of iron or wood, will take care of the 
element of teetering. Slanting (about sixty 
degrees) and vertical ladders and two to four 
climbing poles are recommended as climbing ap- 
paratus. These may be attached to the frame 
supporting the swings. In addition to the ap- 
paratus which I have just described, and which 
in each case needs to be attached to some sort 
of supporting frame, there should be added other 
pieces of apparatus in isolated positions on the 
playground. Such pieces are athletic slides and 
giant strides. Two of each will supply a great 
number of children; of this group under dis- 
cussion, the larger of the boys and girls should 
be supplied with a good number of balls, bats, 
nets, goals, quoits, ring toss and other miscel- 
laneous apparatus according to the desire of 
the play leader. 

Apparatus for Larger Girls. 

Now let us select the apparatus for the use 
of the larger girls. Apparatus for this group 
may be divided into three sets. First, a very 
ample supply of balls, bats, nets, goals, quoits, 
ring toss, bean bags and other similar apparatus 
for games and plays. Second, a platform of 
cement or wood for dancing and games where 
chalk marks are used. If the platform is made 
of wood it will need a covering to protect it 
from rain and sun and the consequent warping. 
A cement platform with a smooth surface is 
recommended in preference to wood. Such a 
platform forty feet square, may be constructed 
for $.15 per square foot, or a total cost of 
$240.00. 

Third, a set of apparatus consisting of 
swings, teeters, climbing facilities and traveling 


“On the playground the child lives, while in 
school he prepares to live. That is why it is 
true that if you can tell me how a child plays, I 
can tell you how he will work. The play life of 
a people indicates more than anything else its 
vitality, morals, intelligence and fitness to live.” 
—Luther Halsey Gulick. 
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or wooden frame about fourteen feet high, such 
as was described for the children’s playground. 
If possible, we should provide the girls’ play- 
ground with some sort of a musical instrument 
for the dances. I believe that a “hurdy-gurdy” 
or hand organ would serve the purpose in almost 
every case. 


Apparatus for Larger Boys. 

We are now ready to select the apparatus for 
the larger boys. In this case we find that the 
apparatus may be divided into three different 
sets. First, apparatus for games and plays such 
as balls, bats, nets, goals, quoits and possibly a 
handball court. The second set of apparatus 
should supply the athletic needs of the boys— 
vaulting standards and vaulting poles, high 
jump standards and cross bars, shot-put rings 
and eight and twelve pound shots, and hurdles 
to be used upon the running track. If the boys’ 
playground is not large enough to contain a 
circular running track, by all means provide a 
straightaway running path fifty to one hundred 
yards in length.* The third set of apparatus is 
that which we must attach to an iron pipe or 
wood frame, fourteen to sixteen feet high. To 
this frame should be attached flying rings, 
traveling rings, climbing ropes and poles, slant- 
ing and vertical ladders and horizontal bars at 
various heights. 

In this discussion I have thus far said noth- 
ing about swimming pools or ball fields. If 
these are supplied they should be placed at some 
distance from the play areas and the equipment 
of the same that we have had under discussion. 
I regard the swimming pool as a complete play- 
ground in itself, during certain months of the 
year, at least. Its great expense, both in con- 
struction and operation, makes it necessary for 
committees to give consideration to that item 
of playground equipment as a special feature. 
We may, therefore, dismiss it from this dis- 
cussion which we have agreed shall be confined 
to the first essentials. A ball field for use with 
a hard ball in the “big game” should be set 
apart from the play areas we have been discuss- 
ing. Playground ball and other games with 
small bat and soft ball may be played in the 
playgrounds proper, but not “The Game” with 
the hard ball. 


General Suggestions. 

Having selected our equipment and apparatus, 
you may think we have finished the job, but we 
have not. A few general considerations are now 
very necessary. The lists of apparatus given do 
not represent exhaustive lists. They are sug- 
gestive and deal only with the principles in- 
volved. I believe that a good plan for purchas- 
ing apparatus is to supply a minimum equip- 
ment at the outset and add to it from season 
to season. No wise father would buy all of the 
Christmas presents in the universe for his boy 
at any one Christmas time. The same principle 
may reasonably be applied to the selection of 
playground apparatus. 

After we have selected the amount and kind 
of apparatus decided upon by the committee, 
we must then settle the question of how and 
where to place it. If the area is a small one, 
perhaps the best plan is to spread the apparatus 
around the border of the playground, leaving 
the central area free for games, races and other 
activities. If the area is a large and adequate 
one, it will be best, perhaps, to group the ap- 
paratus in the center of the playground. Prob- 
lems of supervision and lighting are minimized 
in the latter plan. 


Steel or Wood. 
As the committee approaches the time for the 
purchase of the apparatus, it will undoubtedly 


*The report of the Committee on Equipment 
given at the fourth annual congress of the Play- 
ground Association of America, June 8, 1910, 
contains a complete statement concerning the 
construction of running tracks. 


School Soand Journal 


“A playground should be more than a place to 
play or ‘kill time’; it should be a real school of 
health.”—E. B. Mero. 


be thrown into confusion over the question as 
to whether apparatus made of steel or wood 
shall be placed on the playground. We find that 
there are merits and demerits concerning the 
use of either steel or wood. Steel apparatus is 
too hot on hot days and too cold on cold days, 
and at most other times presents a surface of- 
fensive to the touch. All steel apparatus is 
galvanized, and in communities where the air 
is foul with gases and fumes from furnaces of 
manufacturing plants, the galvanized surface 
is rapidly worn off. On the other hand, steel 
apparatus of good construction is for many com- 
munities practically indestructible. It does not 
call for large storage room in winter, parts un- 
derground do not rot, and maintenance charges 
are, therefore, reduced to the minimum. Wood- 
en apparatus splinters readily when struck by 
ropes, rings and poles, and even from mere ex- 
posure to the elements. Parts underground rot. 
However, with good care and the treatment of 
the surface with a good grade of house paint, 
rather than shellac and varnish, wooden ap- 
paratus will not splinter. Parts placed under- 
ground will not rot for a great many years, at 
least, if properly treated with creosote or a 
coal-tar product. It is not the parts under- 
ground that rot readily, but those parts where 
the air and ground lines come together. Wood 
has the distinct advantage of being pleasant 
to the touch under any climatic conditions, 
day or night. 

In the construction of playground appara- 
tus, rope is one of the essential elements. This 
is giving away, however, to the use of wire and 
chain as a substitute for the same reasons that 
steel is used as a substitute for wood. Under 
the best conditions, rope will not last more 
than three or four seasons when used for 
swings. Climbing ropes and the rope used in 
the construction of giant strides may last sev- 
eral years longer. Wire and chain, therefore, 
are recommended where there are not ample 
funds for repairs. 

I cannot dismiss the particular subject of 
wood and rope versus steel and wire without 
saying that there is danger in going too far 
with the indestructible idea in playground ap- 
paratus. The imagination of youth is not 
fired by the use of steel ladders, chain, wire, and 
cable. Rope and wood have ever been the ma- 
terials used by boys, especially in their play. 
The best story books of adventure teem with 
things and accessories made of rope or wood, 
but seldom of steel, chain, and cable. The fire 
department uses ladders made of wood, and 
life-lines are rope. Most of the activities of 
the playground represent a response to in- 
stincts, and these are coupled with the use of 
pliable materials. I am sure that rope and 
wood are more satisfactory for use, but if our 
manufacturers are unable to produce appara- 
tus made of such material at reasonable cost, 
and with greater wearing quality, we shall 
have to put our desires and sentiment aside and 
purchase all steel apparatus. Under present 
conditions, and especially where there is not an 
expert mechanic to care for the apparatus fre- 
quently, it is safer to buy swings, ladders, and 
giant strides, at least, which are constructed 
entirely of metal. 

Homemade Apparatus. 

The committee must now settle the point as 
whether the apparatus should be homemade 
or purchased of the manufacturer. If in the 
small town or rural district, the apparatus 


may be made on the ground, but if the appara- . 


tus is to be used in the large city, under the 
authority of the school board, park board, play- 
ground association, or recreation commission, 





M. J. WALSH 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect 
Sault Sainte Marie, Mich. 


the best plan is to purchase, under contract, of 
the manufacturer. <A school or any any other 
institution, however, having a manual train- 
ing department, may attempt and successfully 
carry out a plan of making equipment for a 
single playground. The average city conditions 
demanding the maximum use, safety and free- 
dom from vulnerable points of law suits, how- 
ever, suggests something better and more cer- 
tain in quality than homemade apparatus. 
Moreover, I believe that in the long run we 
shall almost invariably find it cheaper to pur- 
chase of the manufacturer than to build on 
the ground. The best guide to making homemade 
apparatus is the publication by Arthur Le- 
land, “Playground Technique and Playcraft.” 
Whether the apparatus is purchased of the 
manufacturer or built at home, one of the most 
important factors in construction is the fric- 
tion points. Two pieces of iron rubbing together 
will very soon wear out. Likewise, a piece of 
rope rubbing over a piece of wood or iron will 
wear out in a few days. So all such apparatus 
as Swings, flying rings, traveling rings, and 
the like should have special bearings at the 
friction points. 
Contracts for Purchase of Apparatus. 

In purchasing playground apparatus, always 
make use of a carefully prepared contract. See 
that the contract contains these items: 

1. When and where delivery shall be made 
and who is to pay for same. 

2. The erection and connection of all parts 
of the apparatus after it has been delivered. 

3. If cement is used as a foundation or 
anchorage for apparatus, let the contract state 
who is to be responsible for the excavation and 
cement work. 

4. Insert a clause to cover extra or inci- 
dental expenses. 

5. Do not fail to include a clause that 
will safeguard you or your community against 
troubles with labor unions. 

6. Let there be a clause of guaranty on the 
part of the manufacturer against defective 
material, faulty construction and workman- 
ship. Make this guaranty cover a period of at 
least three years. 

In closing this discussion let me warn the 
committee that it is not enough for us to 
select a playground site, equip it and supply it 
with apparatus and a supervisor. It is one 
thing to set up a playground and equip it; it 
is quite another thing, and certainly of no less 
importance, to maintain it properly. There- 
fore, let the committee provide amply for up- 
keep and operation. To spend a great deal of 
money for playground equipment and little 
for maintenance and operation is like saving 
at the spigot and wasting at the bunghole. 


Zanesville, O. The school board has ordered 
that students who will graduate from the high 
school in June shall wear caps and gowns at 
the commencement functions. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND STATUS OF THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Some Protests Against the Gaynor Charter Changes 


Frequent reference has been made in the edi- 
torial columns of the School Board Journal to a 
proposed revision of the school charter of New 
York City. The changes urged by Mayor W. J. 
Gaynor and members of the charter revision 
committee, have with reason, been character- 
ized as one of the boldest attempts at pernicious 
legislation which the New York schools have 
been confronted with in many years. If enacted 
into law the new charter will stand as a soli- 
tary negation of every important principle in 
American city school administration; it will in- 
clude exactly the evil provisions for lay and po- 
litical interference in professional matters which 
other communities have long ago eliminated; it 
will be wholly unlike the most successful forms 
of school board organization, and will be with- 
out any of their characteristic safeguards. 

The new Gaynor school charter proposes, in 
its main chapters, the following essentials: 

1. A board of education of seven members, 
appointed by the mayor, each to receive a 
salary of $9,000; the president, $10,000. 

2. This body is to be a department of the 
city in all respects like the other municipal de- 
partments. It is to have no independent income 
fixed by a mill tax, but it to be within the 
power of the board of estimate for its funds. 

8. The powers of the superintendent of 
schools are to be reduced. He is to be removed 
from the board of examiners, and is to have no 
right to nominate its members. His power of 
nominating and appointing teachers, principals 
and assistant and distiret superintendents and 
supervisors is to be curtailed and lodged largely 
in the board of education. 

4. Superintendents and examiners are to be 
chosen only from the persons who have served 
seven years in the New York schools. Super- 
visors must have been teachers of their respec- 
tive special branches at least three years. 

With a full appreciation of the dangers con- 
fronting the schools the New York Public Edu- 
cation Association gathered, during the past 
summer, expressions from leading educators 
upon the proposed charter changes. These it 
presented to Mr. Gaynor and his associates with 
its own arguments for an unsalaried board of 
fifteen or twenty-one members. 

The brief of the association and the opinions 
accompanying it constitute one of the most 
formidable statements of principles of Ameri- 
can school administration which have ever been 
gathered. The extracts printed below should be 
of interest to every school administrator who 
wants to study present theories and tendencies : 


I. A PAID BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

There are two sides to the conduct of a school 
system—the business side and the technical side. 
The men who build the schoolhouses, buy the 
coal, select the office employees, need to be busi- 
ness men; those who frame courses of study, 
choose textbooks, examine and appoint teachers, 
must be expert educators. No earthly force 
can render the former fit to do the work of 
the latter. If the lay board is a volunteer 
organization, the members have no inclination or 
inducement even to try. They content them- 
selves with selecting the ablest superintendent 
and assistant superintendents that the country 
has anywhere produced, and thereafter their 
pride is in watching and guiding their chosen 
and trusted expert officials in the task of 
developing a school system adequate to the com- 
plex needs of the country’s metropolis. What- 
ever defects the present charter may have, it is 
sound there; sharp sundering of business and 


education, the large independence of the expert 
staff, have made the school system of New York 
increasingly effective since the present arrange- 
ment was adopted. 

If, however, members of a board of education 
give all their time and are paid, they will, 
though unskilled, interfere with the skill, the 
power and the responsibility of the experts. The 
objection is not so much to the payment of 
$64,000 a year out of the city treasury (though 
that is clear waste), as it is to paying salaries to 
laymen for interfering with the work of experts. 

An unpaid board watches the system, de- 
termines policies, and makes the experts do the 
work; this is the universal experience of 
American cities. There has never been dif- 
ficulty in getting the best men and women for 
this service; the difficulties have come from 
the failure of the appointing power to look for 
the best. 

Salaries such as those proposed will at best 
attract mediocrities ; they will not induce promi- 
nent men to give all their time, who are now 
willing to give part of their time for nothing. 
For the most part the applicants will be of the 
class from whose importunities the school sys- 
tem is now happily free. 

The board will in the long run become of the 
same type as the persons who press for member- 
ship on it. People of that caliber will find it 
a rich field for patronage and the exercise of 
influence, in their individual interest or in the 
interest of the political organizations whose 
backing secures for them places on the board. 
There are 17,000 teachers’ positions alone, and 
the opportunity to make this huge system con- 
tributory to political fortunes and to political 
organizations is not now being worked. It was 
once worked here and has been worked in other 
American cities, always with disaster to the 
school system. 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, Chan- 
cellor of New York University— 

Two things to be provided for in the adminis- 
tration of a city school system are, first, that it 
shall answer in general to the needs of the com- 
munity, and, secondly, that it shall be made as 
efficient as possible in its several parts. In other 
words, it should be kept genuinely popular in its 
scope and aims and genuinely professional in its 
management and methods, 

This, in substance, is the theory of that system 
of city school control which prevails in this coun- 
try today. The board of education, in such a 
system, is to serve as a representative body, giving 
expression to the general educational aims and de- 
mands of the community. The superintendent and 
his assistants are to be the practical administra- 
tors, who know the business of public schoo] teach- 
ing and management and who give such direction 
to the schools as shall carry the legislation of the 
board into full effect. Where this system is found 
in its most satisfactory working, there is all man- 
ner of free co-operation between the board of edu- 
cation and the board of superintendents, and be- 
tween the superintendents and the teaching force. 

It is a human system that works in human 
ways, with plenty of contention and frequent re- 
adjustments. But I see no signs of its breaking 
down; and the notable progress of our city school 
systems in recent years would seem to show that 
it has more vitality now than ever before. It 
seems to me that such a system would be thrown 
into confusion if the members of the board of edu- 
cation should be paid a salary large enough to 
make their membership in the board their chief 
occupation and means of support. 

What manner of men would compose such a 
board? Would they be men who had made edu- 
cation the study and business of a lifetime? If 
that should be the case, they would be in effect a 
board of professional superintendents; and there 
would be no provision remaining for the repre- 
sentation of the general educational aims and de- 
mands of the community. The system would be 
over-professionalized. Or would this be a non- 
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professional board of representative citizens? I 
do not believe that many really representative cit- 
izens of New York would give up their private 
business to devote their whole time to the work 
of this board. The salary proposed is, however, 
large enough to invite an active competition for 
the position on the part of men who could bring 
the influences of partisan politics to bear in their 
behalf. In most instances men of moderate abil- 
ity or rather more than moderate ability would 
doubtless be appointed. It is fair to presume that 
they would devote themselves zealously to the 
work of the office. But that would inevitably 
carry the mover into the field of pedagogical ad- 
ministration, for which they would not have had 
the needed training and experience. The pro- 
posed charter provisions accentuate this danger 
by limiting unduly the powers of the superintend- 
ent of schools. If a board composed of practical 
school men would be over-professionalized, a board 
of this kind, not composed of practical school men, 
would be under-professionalized. It would leave 
the system with no competent and unified educa- 
tional direction at its center. 


A mixture of the two elements in one paid board 
would not improve matters. With all of its imper- 
fections, the present system seems to me much bet- 
ter, with one body, the board of education, repre- 
senting the educational demands of the com- 
munity, and another body, the superintendent and 


his associates, in full charge of the business on its 
professional side. 


By ARTHUR T. HADLEY, President of Yale 
University— 


I doubt the wisdom of having a paid board of 
education of the kind suggested. A board of edu- 
cation is essentially a deliberative body. It does 
a work which requires part of the time of the very 
best men in the community, not the whole time of 
special salaried experts. I believe that the sal- 
aries of members other than the president will be 
worse than wasted; because they will make mem- 
bership on the board of education a prize sought 
by second rate men who are only too glad to be 
paid for talking rather than a public duty to be 
made attractive to firse rate men. 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT, President Emeritus 
of Harvard University— 


The proposal to pay large salaries to the seven 
members of the board of education seems to im- 
ply that these men are to give all their time to the 
service of the public schools, and to be themselves 
experts in education. Such has never been the 
quality or function of school boards in American 
cities. The members of such boards have been re- 
garded as representatives of the whole body of 
citizens, selected by the popular vote to direct the 
administration of the public schools, and to deter- 
mine in a general way the policies of the school 
management and the direction of school expendi- 
tures. Recent experience in large American cities 
—such, for example, as St. Louis and Boston—has 
demonstrated the success of small unpaid boards, 
elected at large, with a term of service for each 
member from three to six years. It has been 
proved by actual trial that intelligent, high-mind- 
ed, public-spirited men will serve in such boards 
without compensation, and will discharge their 
representative duty with efficiency and good judg- 
ment. 


By HENRY S. PRITCHETT, President of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and former President of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

I am inclined to believe that those who advo- 
cate a paid board have confused the matter of 
government with the question of administration. 
In our better colleges the governing board is an 
unpaid body. Its function is to choose competent 
executives and then to stand back of these exec- 
utives with their counsel, their help and their 
criticism, but to leave to these trained executives 
the details and the responsibility of administra- 
tion. A paid board, on the other hand, would, I 
believe, inevitably seek to take into its hands the 
actual administration of the school system, which 
is the function of the superintendent of schools 
and his associates. This distinction between gov- 
ernment and administration is one that obtains in 
all such organizations, but it is constantly lost 
sight of. The advocates of a paid board giving 
their whole time to the school system make this 
mistake, I think, in the failure to discriminate be- 
tween the two things. 
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By ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, President of 

Stevens Institute— 

As a former member of a board of education, as 
an engineer, and as a business man engaged in in- 
dustrial pursuits, as the president of a college of 
engineering, and from the view-point of a man 
who has always been deeply interested in the effi- 
cient education of the masses for self-support, I 
am of the opinion that the provisions in the pro- 
posed charter for New York City for the adminis- 
tration of the public schools of that city, are 
faulty in the extreme, and if put into operation, 
would work great injury to the schools. 

My experiences convince me that many of the 
difficulties which have beset the teachers and su- 
perintendents of the public schools of the United 
States have been due to political suggestion and 
influence. Of late years this harmful influence 
has been gradually lessening; it should not be al- 
lowed to renew its strength in the school system 
of the first city of America. 

The technical direction of the public schools 
should be in the hands of wise men, trained in the 
profession of teaching, and paid accordingly. On 
the other hand, the control of the finances and the 
general direction can be entrusted more safely to 
men who are somewhat removed from the details, 
who have had a business training, who are in 
touch with the conditions outside of the school 
walls, and yet are in sympathy with all move- 
ments looking to the practical education of the 
masses. There should be, and I feel sure there is, 
no real difficulty in securing a sufficient number of 
broad-minded, hard-working, devoted men in New 
York City to serve without compensation on such 
a board of direction. I will go further, and say 
that I believe, if a salary is attached to the office, 
many who would be willing and able to render ef- 
fective service would refuse to take office. Un- 
questionably, there would be many seeking the 
office who would not be disinterested in their pol- 
icies., 


By HENRY SUZALLO, Professor of School 
Administration at Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University— 

The greatest objection I have to the new char- 
ter is provoked by the plan to have a paid board 
of education. Our general educational experi- 
ence with salaried boards of education in this 
country has not been flattering to that device. On 
the whole, such a provision recruits less able men 
for the school trusteeships, and leads to an inter- 
ference of laymen in expert professional affairs. 
My own personal service under the paid board sys- 
tem in San Francisco completely corroborates the 
general professional estimation. The paid boards 
in San Francisco inevitably led to the usurpation 
by the paid boards of the expert functions of the 
superintendent’s office. The paid board member 
was usually one of two types: (1) the man who 
looked upon the appointment as political patron- 
age, and who did no more work than was re 
quired to meet the legal requirements, or (2) the 
man who felt he ought to keep busy all day with 
some conscience, because he was paid for it. The 
first type doesn’t care for fine distinctions as to 
expert service under any system of board appoint- 
ment. The second type tends to run across all 
bounds of laymen service when he has all day in 
which to find something to do. 


By HENRY R. EDMUNDS, President of Board 
of Public Education of Philadelphia— 

I have no criticism to make on the reduction in 
the number of members, but it is a mistake to pay 
them, because such action involves influence, po- 
litical or otherwise, for appointments. 

By HARRY A. BOYER, President of Board of 

School Directors of Harrisburg— 

My understanding is that the educational chap- 
ter of the charter proposes a highly paid board of 
education. This certainly will throw the schools 
into a political scramble for “jobs,” such as never 
occurred in the history of the public schools of this 
country. In fact, a paid board at any salary, 
however small, would be unusual in this country, 
and dangerous. 


By C. W. JOHNSON, President of Board of 

Education of St. Louis— 

Having been a member of this board since the 
present charter went into effect, which was four- 
teen years ago, from experience I feel capable of 
giving my individual opinion, and that is, that a 
board of education should be composed of a small 
number of members and not receive any compensa- 
tion whatever, thinking that the payment of a sal- 
ary to the members might work a detriment to 
the proper administration of educational affairs. 


By CHARLES H. JUDD, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago— 
The subordination of the board of education to 
the financial board of the city will certainly lead 
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to unfortunate disagreements and will sooner or 
later bring friction which will hinder the schools. 

The interests of all of us are involved in this 
New York legislation. The proposed plan seems 
to many of us a long step backward and we are 
therefore moved to protest as interested parties 
against what seems to all of us to be an effort to 
drag the schools into politics. 


II. MAKING THE BOARD A DEPART- 
MENT IN ALL RESPECTS LIKE THE 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS OF THE CITY. 
For substantially the entire history of New 

York, education has been a function of the state, 
not of the locality. Elasticity should be allowed 
for local circumstances, and for the peculiari- 
ties of the city system, but that does not war- 
rant a total divorce of the city system from that 
of the state. A great public policy of the state 
is not lightly to be abandoned. 

All successful school administrations in the 
United States have their own financial system, 
and are supported by a minimum school tax. 
Otherwise uncertainty prevails in a system 
where stability and continuity are essential to 
progress. The needs of education are technical 
and understood best by educators; they should 
not be left to the annual fresh decision of 
changing political bodies like the board of esti- 
mate and the board of aldermen. Nor should 
those needs be involved with all the other in- 
satiate demands upon the city’s purse. 

In working out efficient methods of adminis- 
tering city school systems, American munici- 
palities have had to do pioneer work, with noth- 
ing to guide them from one step to the next but 
their own previous blunders and failures. The 
most serious defects have been universally found 
to arise from exposure of the school system to 
the vicissitudes of local politics; experience has 
therefore led progressive municipalities to give 
the school system a certain degree of detach- 
ment. Wherever the school system has been an 
intimate part of the city government, it has been 
inefficient and wasteful; as soon as it has won 
quasi-independence its progress has surprised 
the most sanguine. Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, New York itself are examples. 
The proposal to make the school system an 
out and out city department thus runs counter 
to the experience of New York City as well as 
that of every other important city in the Union. 
It is a deliberate attempt to revert to an ar- 
rangement already discarded here and elsewhere 
because it was a complete failure. 

By DAVID A. ELLIS, Chairman of School 
Committee of Boston— 


I observe, too, that in order to complete the po- 
liticalization of the schools, the whole school ad- 
ministration is placed under the absolute control 
of the city government. Whatever may be said 
of the advisability of such a measure from the 
shallow surface logic of the situation, it seems to 
me to be in effect a deep blow at public school edu- 
cation in New York. 


By HARRY A. BOYER, President of Board of 

School Directors of Harrisburg— 

No more backward legislation could be imagined 
than that of placing the finances of the schools in 
full control of a purely political body entirely be- 
yond the sphere of influence of the board of edu- 
cation. In Pennsylvania the last vestige of such 
conditions was wiped out by the last legislature, 
when to the City of Philadelphia’s board of educa- 
tion was given full control of its own finances, 
formerly in the hands of the city councils. Today 
there is not a school district in Pennsylvania that 
does not manage its own finances. 


By FRANK A. MORRISON, President of 

Board of Education of Indianapolis— 

I am surprised that a municipality like New 
York should give such a proposition even a min- 
ute’s consideration. It is practically the same 
scheme, so far as the appointments are concerned, 
that prevailed in this city at one time, and which 
I am glad to say we have changed altogether. I 
think you will agree that the Indianapolis schools 
rank with the best, and this was only secured aft- 
er repealing the very law that your state proposes 
to enact. 


By M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Superintendent of 
Schools of Philadelphia— 

Education is a state function, and has always 
been so regarded, both by the national constitu- 
tion and by the several state constitutions of the 
Union. * * * Always it is the state that main- 
tains, either directly by appropriations or indi- 
rectly through delegated taxing power, schools of 
every district. * * * Every school system 
to be stable should have a minimum guaranteed 
fiscal support by legislative enactment; other- 
wise the schools are constantly in a state of un- 
rest which comes from the fear that their budgets 
may be curtailed and the progressive work of de- 
veloping a stable and substantial system of edu- 
cation interfered with. 

By JOHN EATON, Former U. S. Commission- 
er of Education— 

The separation of school administration from 
other municipal affairs has resulted in excellent 
city schools, in spite of great defects in municipal 
government. 

By FRANK ROLLINS, Author of “School Ad- 
ministration and Municipal Government”— 
The testimony of educators and administrative 

officers, without one dissenting voice, is in favor of 
separating school administration from other de- 
partments of municipal government, to the end 
that schools may be wholly removed from the in- 
fluence of politics. 


III. REDUCING THE AUTHORITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SUPERVIS- 
ING STAFF. 

The proper function of a lay board of educa- 
tion on the educational side is the determina- 
tion of general policy and the selection of eduea- 
tional officials. Paid or unpaid, no body of lay- 
men is or can be qualified to do more on the 
strictly technical side. School supervision and 
school management make nowadays a_profes- 
sion; institutions like Teachers’ College exist 
for the purpose of training men to fill such 
posts, just as institutions exist to train physi- 
clans and engineers. Bodies of laymen may 
pick out an engineer, but they cannot do his 
work; bodies of laymen may pick out a school 
superintendent, but they cannot do his work. 
Paying laymen for their whole time does not 
confer on them the requisite technical qualifica- 
tions. 

The technical question the choice of ex- 
aminers for the system, the determination of 
qualifications for licenses, the preparation of 
eligible lists, the recommendation of teachers 
for appointment, the initiative in proposals for 
educational progress, the recommendation of 
courses of study, syllabi of topics, textbooks, 
etce.—all these questions are highly specific and 
belong to the professional men, the school super- 
intendents. The experience of other cities has 
shown that it is unwise to put laymen in charge 
of experts with such statutory distribution of 
powers that the laymen are required or permitted 
to interfere in technical affairs. The experts are 
highly paid, and a high grade of service and of 
responsibility can be demanded of them. 

Particularly disastrous is the unprecedented 
rupture of the board of examiners and the super- 
vising staff. The supervising staff plans the 
instruction; the teachers must carry it out. The 
board of examiners that procures the teachers, 
and the supervising staff that plans the in 
struction, must therefore be harmonious. They 
must have the same ideals, they must want the 
same things; otherwise teachers are selected by 
a board of examiners with one set of require- 
ments in mind to earry on instruction planned 
by a supervising staff with another set of re- 
quirements in mind. Never before in the his- 
tory of city school systems has any one proposed 
completely to sever these two co-operating 
functions. 

But the proposed charter goes to great pains 
expressly and entirely to disconnect them; it 
removes the city superintendent from the board 
of examiners; it deprives him of the power of 
nominating the other members. It destroys the 
necessity of skilled qualifications on the part of 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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CARBON DIOXIDE AND VENTILATION 


By GLEN EDWARDS 


Department of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


To the fishermen of tropical seas the presence 
of pilot-fish in the waters about their boats 
gives warning that sharks are near. If, for the 
protection of their industry, these people should 
undertake to get rid of the latter, it is hardly 
credible that they would first stop to count the 
harmless pilot-fish in order to determine the 
number of sharks in the neighborhood. It is very 
certain that they would give all their attention 
to the problem of driving away the dangerous 
sharks. To most of us carbon dioxide indicates 
the presence of dangerous companions and the 
more we find of it the more we are sure there is 
of its evil associates. So our laws on ventilation 
say that wherever we find 7 or 8 or 9 parts of 
this gas in every 10,000 parts of-the air in a 
building, we ought at once to ventilate so as to 
get rid of the “sharks.” 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick of the Russell Sage 
Foundation points out that we know so well the 
nature of the sources of the things that vitiate 
indoor air that we should bend our energies to 
remove them or to lessen their activity. As it 
is now, we permit them to function, and depend 
on carbon dioxide to warn us that their danger- 
ous products have accumulated in the air to 
such an extent that it is time to drive them out. 
The following paragraphs sketch rapidly a few 
facts in the history of this gas in its relation 
to ventilation. 

Its Discovery. 

A Seotch scientist, Dr. Joseph Black, while 
experimenting with magnesia, noticed that it 
lost weight on being heated. ‘Turning aside 
from his main purpose to investigate this phe- 
nomenon, he found by a series of experiments 
that the loss was due to the escape of a sub- 
stance which evaporated rapidly. Later he 
found this volatile substance in combination 
with other substances and in the free state. He 
named it fixed air. Twenty-five years later, 
1777, the great Lavoisier found air” 
(oxygen), “azote” (nitrogen), and “acide cray- 
eux” (earbon dioxide) in atmospheric air. 
“Fixed air” and “acide crayeux” were, of course, 


“pure 


one and the same thing. Lavoisier proved that 
carbon dioxide was the union of oxygen and car- 
bon. He fixed on oxygen as the important re- 
spiratory content of the air and on carbon di- 
oxide as inimical to animal life. He also dem- 
onstrated that the latter gas is a product of 
respiration. 
After the Discovery. 

The double discovery that oxygen is necessary 
for the preservation of human life and that 
carbon dioxide, a product of all forms of com- 
bustion, including breathing, was highly dan- 
gerous to it, naturally affected the views which 
people had previously held with regard to air 
in its relation to man. It was natural that they 
should be greatly afraid of carbon dioxide and 
that they should come to consider it responsible 
for general physical degeneracy. But they went 
further than this and sought to find the exciting 
causes of specific diseases in gases and their 
combinations. “I 
show,” 


have quoted authorities to 
writes an eminent American physician 

1854, “that certain combinations of gases are 
responsible for diseases. These opinions are 
held by the best authorities that could be cited 
that on the whole it would appear that sulphuret 
of ammonia is the morbific agent exciting ty- 
phus fever and that sulphuretted hydrogen is 
the pestilential virus producing yellow fever 
and the bilious remittents and agues of tropical 
climates. It is quite probable, however, that 
both miasmas, when acting together, produce 
diseases of a new type.” 


About this time an incident occurred in Eng- 
land which served to fix this theory in the pop- 
ular mind. An English physician discovered 
that the fumes of nitrous acid were an effective 
disinfectant in the case of typhus fever. In his 
own words, these fumes “destroyed the typhus 
miasm, which I have determined to be sulphuret 
of ammonia.” His discovery was carefully test- 
ed and confirmed by a parliamentary committee 
whereupon the government awarded him 5,000 
pounds as a national gift. The American 
physician already quoted attributed the symp- 
toms observed in ill-ventilated schools to the ac- 
tion of carbon dioxide and advocated thorough 
ventilation on the ground that it was necessary 
in order to get rid of this dangerous gas. 


A Second Discovery. 

Von Pettenkofer (1860-1862), a German 
chemist and hygienist, was the first to prove that 
the symptoms observed in crowded and ill-ven- 
tilated places were not produced by an excess of 
carbon dioxide nor by a decrease in the propor- 
tion of oxygen, for the simple reason that these 
conditions never become serious enough in in- 
habited places to produce toxie effects. He, how- 
ever, formulated the rule that the proportion of 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere of dwellings 
affords a safe indication as to the amount of 
other impurities resulting from respiration and 
other exhalations from the bodies of the occu- 
pants. His experiments left no doubt that people 
had been wrong in believing that this gas was in 
itself the cause of physical degeneracy and ill 
health, but in formulating his rule he gave it 
an importance in the art of ventilating which 
persists to this day. 

In 1887 Brown Sequard and d’Arsonval be- 
lieved they had identified a volatile organic poi- 
son in the exhaled breath of men and animals 
and that in this poison they had found the cause 
which makes indoor air less healthful than out 
door air. 

A Third Discovery. 

A great number of scientists at once set to 
work to verify the claims of Brown Sequard 
and d’Arsonval. The combined investigations 
of Beu, Bauer, Lubert, Lehman, Jessen, Forma- 
nek, Flugge, Ercklentz, Heyman, Mitchell, Bill- 
ings, and Bergey, among others have since dem- 
onstrated the entire absence of any subtle poi- 
sons or anthropotoxin in expired air, and also 
that the health-interfering agencies in such air 
cannot be attributed to chemical changes which 
occur in ordinary dwellings and public build- 
ings. In spite of this we find sanitarians and 
ventilating engineers still basing their systems 
of ventilation on the rule laid down by Petten- 
kofer. 

The Importance of the Second and Third 
Discoveries. 

Just as Pettenkofer showed the error of the 
ideas prevailing in his day, so later investiga- 
tors have proved that he himself was in error 
when he formulated his famous rule. While the 
existence of subtle poisons in respired air was 
an open question, the carbon dioxide test re- 
mained valid, for it seemed to be the best means 
Since, 
however, they have been proved not to exist it 
With these hid- 
den dangers out of the way, we can, if we will, 
turn our attention to those palpable dangers 
which lie all about us, which we all recognize, 
and which, if we only attack persistently and in- 
telligently, will yield; thereby bringing about a 
condition in which the air of our buildings will 
be as healthful and vitalizing as the air in the 
open country. 


of estimating their supposed presence. 


becomes at once superfluous. 
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What the Dangers and Their Sources Are. 

Among these dangers, dust is perhaps the 
most readily acknowledged. Our city streets 
are notoriously dirty. Clouds of dust are blown 
about by every passing breeze. Inorganic dust 
lacerates the tender surfaces of the mucous 
membranes, thus preparing ideal nesting places 
for some of the pathogenic germs which travel in 
myriads on the flying dust particles. It is im- 
possible, for instance, to find a specimen of dust 
in New York City that does not contain par- 
ticles of metallic iron. Organic dust is like- 
wise a vehicle by means of which these germs 
are carried from place to place. Dust enters 
our homes on shoes and clothing and through the 
open windows. Sweeping and dry dusting fills 
the room with floating particles. The organic 
substances come in contact with burning oil 
lamps, gas jets and the heated surfaces of radi- 
ators or stoves and thereby add a new danger to 
the atmosphere by giving off in scorching the 
fumes of ammonia compounds. Aitkens fixed 
the range of the number of dust particles in the 
air as follows: For the country, 8,000 to 100,000 
per cubic inch; for the city, 1,000,000 to 50,000,- 
000 per cubic inch. A recent investigation of 
conditions in the New York City subways gave 
returns of from 250,000 to 2,000,000 bacteria in 
each gram of dust. Bad as these conditions are, 
the investigator reports that he found them in- 
finitely worse on the surface of the city streets. 
Obviously, one of the first things to do is to re- 
duce this menace of our city streets and air to 
the lowest possible degree. 

Another danger lurks in incomplete ecombus- 
tion. Unless the flames of oil lamps, gas jets, oil 
stoves and gas stoves burn clearly and without 
flickering, or unless the fumes given off are car- 
ried out through chimneys, they throw into the 
atmosphere of the rooms carbon monoxide, am- 
monia compounds, and at times acetylene, all of 
which are very dangerous. So far as illumi- 
nants are concerned, electric incandescent lights 
do away with this danger altogether, while 
Welsbach burners reduce it almost to zero, In 
the case of oil and gas stoves, a hood placed di- 
rectly over them and connected by a pipe to the 
chimney will remove objectionable fumes and 
odors. 

High temperatures and dryness of the atmos- 
phere in our homes do more in combination to 
weaken our resistive powers than do any other 
factors in this whole problem. Repeated investi- 
gations show that the temperature of our living 
rooms ranges in winter from 75 degrees to 80 
degrees F., with relative humidity of from 9 to 
20, or lower than the very lowest observed over 
the desert places of the earth. It is very well 
known that nearly all of the activities within the 
healthy body generate more or less heat, and 
since the internal temperatures must be kept near 
100 degrees F., it is evident that the surrounding 
temperatures must be kept at such a level that 
the heat loss of the body may equal the produc- 


tion, otherwise, as Flugge and others have 
shown, the symptoms which have been com- 
monly attributed to organic poisonous sub- 
stances in the air will supervene. 

Summary. 

1. Carbon dioxide in such quantities as are 
found in inhabited places is harmless, Petten- 
kofer. 

2. Expired air is entirely free of subtle poi- 
sons or anthropotoxins. Flugge, Ercklentz, 


Heyman, and others. 
3. High temperatures, stagnant air and im- 
proper moisture conditions produce the symp- 
(Concluded on page 81) 
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CONTINUOUS CONTRACTS. 


It is a remarkable fact that while teaching- 


requires longer preparation and a greater de- 
gree of expert knowledge, higher personal qual- 
ifications and more intense application than 
any other large class of public employment, and 
while the effects of each teacher’s labors are 
more far-reaching in the good they do for the 
continuity of our institutions—still the profes- 
sion is more precarious and more poorly paid 
than any other branch of service. 

Practically all national, state and local gov- 
ernmental employes are guaranteed continuous 
service under legal restrictions which prevent 
capricious or unjust discharge. With very few 
exceptions no class must submit to annual ap- 
pointments, teachers and principals only ex- 
cepted. 

The reasons for the condition referred to is 
not far to seek. It is not long ago since the 
average school term was far less than half a 
year. The teacher who “kept school” four or 
five, or even six months, drifted far afield in a 
search for employment during the remainder of 
a year, so that with the re-opening of the little 
schoolhouse, it was generally a new face that 
greeted the pupils. Where rural communities 
grew into villages, and villages into cities, the 
custom of hiring teachers for a school term nat- 
urally persisted and the profession today is suf- 
fering from the customs forced upon school 
officials by early-day conditions. Not that school 
boards have been loath to drop the idea; it is 
only too true that an annual re-election has been, 
and still is, a convenient way of getting rid of 
a teacher who has offended, in some way or 
another, one or other of the august personages 
on the school board. 

In urban communities, at least, there is no 
excuse for the annual re-election of teachers. 
Teaching is today approaching the dignity of 
a profession. Its members must prepare them- 
selves by long academic and technical study and 
practice, and must stand severe tests before 
they can be given a certificate. Then they must 
serve an apprenticeship, as substitutes or ca- 
dets under close observation, before an appoint- 
ment follows. Those who do not fall by the 
wayside are pretty sure to be worthy of more 
than a year’s contract. 

The city school system today is a closely 
knit organization, depending for successful op- 
eration on many co-operating forces, all work- 
ing in harmony. It depends for much of its ef- 
ficiency on the adaptation of the individual 
teacher to handle a given problem—to conduct 
a given class. For this experience, depending 
on continued growth in handling children, is 
the most important factor. Ask any superin- 
tendent what he seeks in a teacher who is to 
take a difficult school and he will answer—suc- 
cessful experience. 

And, certainly, successful experience cannot 
be had where there is turmoil, and umrest and 
the fear of discharge. Every employe can do 
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better work, can render his best services when 
he is secure in his position. It is the universal 
testimony that teaching suffers to a surprising 
degree where the uncertainty of re-appointment 
begins to gnaw at the teacher’s peace of mind 
in the early spring months. 

The teacher who gives satisfactory service is 
deserving of a continuous contract, without the 
necessity of going through the formality of an 
annual re-election. She not only deserves it as 
a public servant, but the good of the schools and 
the welfare of the pupils demand it. Nor are 
we arguing that the teacher should be so well 
safeguarded that in the event she proves in- 
efficient, she cannot readily be removed. There 
must be good, satisfactory service first, then a 
secure tenure of office. 


POPULATION AND THE SCHOOLS. 

While every school board official knows that 
the school follows the growth of population, it 
is a remarkable coincidence that the very op- 
posite is also true. Where a commodious, mod- 
ern schoolhouse is erected, large increases in 
the number of residents in the district immedi- 
ately take place. 

Not many years ago a member of the board 
of education in a city in the middle west 
broached the erection of a high school building 
in his section, which was cut off somewhat from 
the main part of the town, and inhabited large- 
ly by middle class mechanics, tradesmen and 
German and Polish immigrants of the poorer 
class. But a very few children from this quar- 
ter attended the large high schools then exist- 
ing and the enthusiastic member was laughed 
at. By perseverance and constant “plugging,” 
the superintendent and enough members were 
converted to the idea to put the proposition to 
a successful vote. <A building was finally put 
up and to the amazement of all a good enroll- 
ment of students was had immediately. In five 
years the building had been outgrown and a 
large, expensive structure was willingly erected. 
This has been added to since, and is as flourish- 
ing a school as any in the aristocratic sections. 

The city of Atchison, Kans., has had an ex- 
perience very similar in its results. In 1908 
there were but 115 students in the high school, 
and when the superintendent proposed a bond 
issue of $125,000 for a commodious, modern 
building, his suggestion was considered the 
height of folly. Still, since the bonds were is- 
sued and a new building has been completed, 
the enrollment has risen to 309, and is increas- 
ing weekly with leaps and bounds. 

A new schoolhouse, complete and modern in 
arrangement and equipment, is not only valu- 
able for the education which can be given in it 
to the rising generation. It is a distinct asset 
to any community which has a desire to grow 
and prosper; it is really and truly a town build- 
er, a factor in increasing the value of real es- 
tate and a means of attracting population. 

Never was there more monumental folly than 
the wail of the property holder who fears a 
small increase in his tax bill because of the 
building of a new schoolhouse. Hardly a pub- 
lic improvement will return such good divi- 
dends in enhanced property values. 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

Three important cities, Cincinnati, St. Paul 
and Columbus, are opening extension courses 
for boys and girls whose unfortunate family 
situation compels them to go to work at the 
age of fourteen without having completed the 
elementary school course. Instruction is given 
these children during a half-day period without 
loss of pay; and only the most practical studies, 
arithmetic, English and some trade training are 
taken up. 

The continuation school is a logical develop- 
ment of the American principle of giving every 





child as much education as he can take. It rec- 
ognizes the difference in tastes, in character 
and in social conditions, from which families 
and individuals cannot escape, and seeks to give 
them all they can acquire and all they will ac- 
cept. It recognizes the truth of the argument 
that the boy and girl who cannot go to college 
are as deserving of help as the boy and girl who 
can, because of the more fortunate situation 
of their parents. 

The continuation school, while new in the 
United States, has been long established in 
Europe. In Germany it has been a fixed edu- 
cational policy, and has flourished as an im- 
portant means of industrial education for which 
the fatherland has become famous. The Ger- 
man educational authorities hold that boys and 
girls who are apprenticed in a factory should 
continue to be under a definite educational in- 
fluence for some time after leaving the schools. 
Because they are hardly able to attend classes in 
the evening following a hard day’s work, the 
idea was evolved of conducting classes from six 
to twelve hours a week during the daytime, 
when the children are given systematic instruc- 
tion in the principles of their chosen trade or 
occupation, and are in addition, offered such 
academic studies as may be of help to them. 
The sciences which are taught are brought into 
the closest possible relation to the occupation 
of the pupils. Thus shop mathematics is taught 
to machinists, drawing to jewelry apprentices, 
ete. 

While the courses of study, outlined for the 
three American continuation schools referred 
to above, are intended only to supply deficien- 
cies in the elementary education of the chil- 
dren who attend, there is every indication that 
they will ultimately be of a distinctly indus- 
trial character. In fact, the Cincinnati school 
is now teaching girls and boys something of the 
fundamental principles of their respective oc- 
cupations, 

It has been a valid criticism of many of our 
attempts at industrial education that we are 
seeking to make foremen and leaders rather 
than workers. Our technical and industrial 
high schools are endeavoring to make a large 
percentage of carpenters and machinists, where 
only a small percentage of the boys so trained 
will enter these occupations. The continuation 
school, on the other hand, seems to be following 
the theory of helping the boy and girl who is 
already in an occupation to become a better 
citizen and a better and more proficient work- 
er, and thus increase his opportunities for suc- 
cess in life. In this it is following the logical 
and natural course to pursue, and will fill a 
more practical and immediate need. 





THE BALTIMORE SITUATION. 

When the school board of Baltimore dis- 
missed James H. Van Sickle it was generally 
thought that the school situation was at its low- 
est, and that, with the one sorest cause of 
friction removed, the membership would reas- 
sert itself and govern the schools in peace. 

Recent events have led careful observers to 
remark that the worst is not yet. At a meeting 
of the school board, held August 31, members 
of the teaching and supervising staff were elect- 
ed, transferred and promoted without consulta- 
tion with the superintendent’s office. A minor- 
ity of three members solemnly protested against 
such rash and ill-advised usurpation of the func- 
tions of the superintendent and his assistants, 
without regard for the unity of the system or 
the need of the particular schools affected. 
Shortly following, Henry S. West, assistant 
superintendent, resigned, giving as his reason 
that he could not submit to such a return to 
“mediaevalism in school administration,” being 
convinced that “henceforth progressiveness, pro- 
fessional attitude, scholarly equipment and self- 
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Tammany after the New York Schools. 
Rogers, N. Y. Herald. 


improvement will all count for little or nothing 
besides the ‘pull’ with the commissioner or the 
‘pul’ with any mayor who is intent upon re- 
warding political services rendered.” 

Within two weeks the minority of the board 
resigned, because they considered their services 
no longer of any value. They wrote to the 
mayor: 

“In a truly deliberative body, as the school 
board has been heretofore, a minority, however 
small, may serve a useful purpose. But the 
board as reorganized by you has ceased to be a 
deliberative body. Actions of most vital im- 
portance to the schools are determined upon, if 
not dictated, outside the board, and at open 
meetings the majority persistently refuse to dis- 
cuss or defend.” 

It is remarkable that the new. superintendent, 
while disclaiming all responsibility for the ac- 
tions of the board, considers “himself an em- 
ploye of the school board,” and as such, refuses 
to protest against the situation which has been 
created. 

While Baltimore has had a chaotic and turbu- 
lent administration in its school government it 
is likely to fall to deeper shame, if the citizenship 
does not assert itself and clean out the present 
school board, and in addition, elect a mayor with 
enough appreciation for the public schools as an 
institution to tell the politicians: Hands off. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS. 

During the past month a number of superin- 
tendents and school boards in small cities gave 
receptions or lunches in honor of their teachers, 
at which citizens of the respective communities 
attended. Similar social gatherings, at the open- 
ing of the school year appear to be growing in 
popularity and number, as their desirability is 
becoming recognized. 

To bring together officials, teachers and school 
patrons on a basis of social equality creates a 
fraternal spirit, the value of which cannot be 
ignored. The participation of the public awak- 
ens an interest in school affairs which deserves 
to be encouraged, particularly at the opening 
of the year’s sessions, 

The public schools need at all times the moral 
support and active help of the citizens of the 
community, otherwise little good can be accom- 
plished and very little progress can be made. 
The meetings of school boards are usually lum- 
bered up with routine work, and are marred by 
debates and discussions of policy which are apt 
to be misunderstood and _ misinterpreted. 
Warped newspaper reports do not add to the 
confidence of the public particularly when the 
men and women whose acts are reported are not 
known to the readers. 

The gathering of school officials and citizens 
affords the opportunity for forming acquaint- 
ances and for fostering a warmth of mutual ap- 
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Medical Inspection Needed. 
Bart,.Minneapolis Journal. 


preciation that will advance both school and 
civic interests. Let school boards heartily pro- 


-mote these gatherings. 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education has, in recent public utter- 
ances, given educators in the middle west to 
understand that the Bureau of Education will 
shortly begin a more active campaign for im- 
proving the public schools than has ever before 
been attempted. 

Among other things it is proposed to investi- 
gate school administrative methods in small 
cities with a view of gathering material for 
definite aid to these communities. Fraudulent 
colleges and other institutions which collect 
funds for supposedly educational purposes are 
to be exposed. The southern negro institutions 
which gather funds in the north for the enrich- 
ment of a so-called “professor” or two are to 
be exposed. Rural education is to be studied 
and the various states are to be co-operated 
with in strengthening and unifying educational 
methods in bettering teaching conditions, and 
in improving business methods. 


The new rural supervisory district system, 
just being inaugurated in New York state, is 
being severely criticized for the political as- 
pects of the recent elections. The new law in- 
creases the number of supervisory districts very 
materially and raised we salaries of the super- 
intendents to a very comfortable sum. As a 
result the taxes, in many sections, have been 
raised and a cry of useless expense has been 
raised. That is, however, of no consequence if, 
as State Commissioner Draper predicts, the re- 
sults of the extra supervision will be more than 
repaid to the state in better and more efficient 
schools. The real valid objection is that politi- 
cal trading has been common and that not the 
best school men, but the best politicians, very 
largely, have succeeded in getting into office. 


Better schoolhouses are to be one of the im- 
portant results of the new Pennsylvania school 
code. For, no longer, is the penurious school 
board to say that it will put up a three or four- 
story, barnlike firetrap because the taxes may be 
raised a quarter mill. The new state board of 
education will put its seal of disapproval on 
such plans and commodious, sanitary and fire- 
safe schoolhouses will be built. 


Uncle Sam is likely to become the banker for 
school savings systems if certain possibilities 
of the postal banks will be made use of. The 
simplicity and adaptability of the stamp and 
pass-book plan of the postal department makes 
it almost ideal for school use. Will teachers 
and principals be quick to grasp the opportunity 
for saving themselves much hard work? 
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Cleveland Seeks to Oust Politics. 
Satterfield, Cleveland News. 


The Indianapolis school board has told would- 
be successors to Calvin N. Kendall that it will 
not consider any man for the position who makes 
application for it. The members believe that 
the office should seek the man. They have 
proceeded on the theory that they would get 
the best man to be found despite all the in- 
fluences of local politics, personal pull, testi- 
monials and recommendations, book-house af- 
filiations, ete., that spring up when a superin- 
tendent is to be hired. 

Nebraska has again lost its state superin- 
tendent. Mr. James W. Crabtree goes to a 
Wisconsin normal school, with nearly double 
the salary paid for the Nebraska superintend- 
ency, and with the assurance of permanence of 
office so long as efficient service is rendered. 
When will our legislatures learn the wisdom of 
making the state superintendent’s position more 
than a stepping stone to something better. 

The Boston school committee has purchased 
coal for years under well considered specifica- 
tions. But, until a few months ago nothing 
was ever done to discover whether or not the 
fuel really had the heating value it was sup- 
posed to possess. Then tests were ordered with 
some astonishing results. On one analysis 
alone a single coal dealer made a rebate of 
$873 for inferior coal delivered. 

Harmony is to be the new note of the Balti- 
more school board. Superintendent-elect, 
Francis A. Soper, will win wide admiration as 
an organizer and administrator if he succeeds 
in harmonizing the warring factions inside 
and without the Baltimore schools. He has 
the intellectual power and the training as per- 
sonal elements in his favor. In addition, he 
has the good will of a large proportion of the 
people he must deal with. 


To simplify complications is, in all branches 
of knowledge, the first essential of success.— 
Buckle. 

Forty-four public schools in Buffalo will 
this year be supplied with books from the city’s 
public library. About 40,000 books will be dis- 
tributed, the average number for each school 
being about 900. 

No matter what the individual opinions of 
smoking and drinking may be, the habit in a 
public school must be rigidly ruled against. 

Have you noticed that the teacher who talks 
most of the sacredness of her profession, who 
has a very passion for study, is the first to get 
the illustrated pamphlets of the summer resorts? 

Winona, Minn. The school board has recent- 
ly arranged that pupils of the local parochial 
schools may attend the classes in manual train- 
ing and domestic science of the public schools. 
The children come as individuals and receive 
instruction under the regular teachers. 
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OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK. 

Seven years ago more than a hundred pale, 
anaemic, ailing children of Berlin, Germany, 
who could not keep up with their classes, were 
taken out of the schoolroom and taught their 
lessons in a pine forest. The periods of school 
work were shortened, much time was devoted to 
rest and play, and nourishing food was given 
them at frequent intervals. Three months later 
nearly all of these children returned to their 
schools rosy and sturdy and free from disease. 
Most of them had gained from six to eight 
pounds in weight. They were bright-eyed, alert 
and in high spirits. And what was more surpris- 
ing, it was found that they were not behind in 
their school work, but that they were actually 
in advance of the healthy children who had re- 
mained in the schoolroom; and this in spite of 
the fact that less than half as much time had 
been spent in school work. 

Such startling results as these were destinel 
to create a widespread interest in the innovation. 
News of this outdoor school, which had been 
conducted in Charlottenburg, a suburb of Berlin, 
quickly traveled over Europe and a number of 
similar schools sprang into existence. England 
caught the enthusiasm, establishing several 
open-air schools with the same splendid results. 
Three years ago the United States followed, 
and began turning sickly young America out 
of doors to be taught and cured at the same 
time. And still the wonder grew; for when 
the outdoor work was prolonged into the dead 
of winter—the children being bundled into 
warm clothing and sitting-out bags, with hot 
soapstones at their feet, and turned out into 
the snowy weather—the effect was even more 
pronounced. Cheeks grew redder and rounder; 
voices became stronger and merrier; and dis- 
eased conditions steadily dwindled to the vanish- 
ing point. The scholarship did not dwindle; it 
continued to improve. The new formula: 
‘Double rations of air; double rations of food; 
half rations of work,” was proved to be abound- 
ingly successful. 

In 1908 three American cities, Providence, 
Boston and New York, opened such schools; last 
year twenty-three cities had adopted the new 
plan; and this year the number of cities has 
increased to thirty-six. Not a single failure has 
as yet been reported here or abroad. No city 
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OPEN-AIR CLASS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 51, NEW YORK CITY 


which has opened such schools has abandoned 
the idea. On the contrary, the tendency is to 
spread the movement to an astonishing extent. 
In Boston, for example, a regulation has been 
passed providing for a fresh-air room in each 
new school building, and in New York thirteen 
such rooms have been provided for. 

The construction of open-air classrooms de- 
mands a comparatively small outlay, both for the 
initial expense and for maintenance. In Provi- 
dence, the first American city to establish an 
open-air class, a room in an abandoned building 
was adapted by removing the south wall and 
putting in large swinging windows. In Chicago, 
a tent on the roof of a building has been used; 
in Boston, an old park pavilion provided space; 
and a remodeled barn in one city has been put 
into service. 
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OPEN-AIR CLASSROOM IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 51, NEW YORK CITY. WINDOWS OPENED 


The school authorities of New York City have 
attacked the problem of open-air schools with 
characteristic vigor. About two years ago a 
committee of principals and members of the 
board of superintendents was appointed to work 
out a plan for opening such classes. The im- 
portant task of locating rooms and fitting them 
up for open-air use was delegated to Mr. C. B. 
J. Snyder, architect and superintendent of build- 
ings for the board of education, who has de- 
signed all of New York’s great school build- 
ings during the past fifteen years. 

Mr. Snyder began his planning of rooms on 
the theory that the ideal fresh-air classroom is 
located wholly out of doors in a space sufficiently 
open to receive a full supply of fresh, uncon- 
taminated air and sunshine. 

New York City furnishes, however, but few 
spots suited for an open-air room complying 
with this ideal. In Mr. Snyder’s own words: 

“In the crowded parts of this city, space is 
so valuable that of open yards there are none, 
and of roofs, only those that are four or more 
stories from the ground, not constructed for 
purposes other than protection from the 
weather, and surrounded by chimneys giving off 
gas and smoke just at the breathing line. 

“In the effort to extend the fresh-air class- 
room movement in our schools it was found 
that in many localities there was no available 
space other than classrooms. This necessitated 
study as to the possibility of admitting into the 
room large quantities of fresh air and sunlight, 
while at the same time, protecting the occupants 
of the room from storms. 

“Awnings and venetian blinds were both tried 
and signally failed of the purpose. A canvas 
awning, especially, was found objectionable, for 
the reason that when lowered to keep out the 
storm, it also excluded the light at a time when 
most needed. A glass awning, on the other hand. 
was always in place and, therefore, interfered 
with the free admission of sunlight and air 
when no protection from storm was needed.” 

The plan was, therefore, worked out by Mr. 
Snyder of converting into one, the two small 
rooms on the upper floor of the southeast wing 
of one of the older buildings for the first open 
air classroom, thus obtaining a room 22x41 
feet, with exposure to the south, east and west. 


(Concluded on Page 41) 
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AN ARTISTIC AND PRACTICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


The new Monmouth high school at Monmouth, 
Lll., illustrated on this page, was dedicated Sep- 
tember 28, 1911. Hon. P. P. Claxton, the new 
United States commissioner of education, and 
Hon. Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of 
public instruction of Illinois, were the chief 
speakers. 

The building is absolutely modern and _ fire- 
proof and is planned to accommodate about 
800 students, the present enrollment being 382. 
It has a frontage of 158 feet and a depth of 146 
feet over all. The main portion of the struc- 
ture is a rectangle 72 feet deep. The rear ex- 
tension, which contains the gymnasium and the 
study hall, measures 70 feet by 56 feet. 

The exterior is a beautiful adaptation of the 
Elizabethan renaissance in buff Bedford stone 
and oriental tapestry brick. The east and north 
entrances are elaborately finished in cut stone. 
The interior walls and floors are of reinforced 
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NEW MONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Burrows & Temple, Architects, Davenport, la 
concrete and tile, and non-bearing partitions are 
constructed of mackolite. 

The interior wood finish is of golden oak, and 
the floors are of maple laid on concrete. The 
hallways are finished with mosaic tile floors and 
glazed brick wainscoting. The staircases are 
iron with asphalt treads. The entrances are 
of Italian marble. 

The recitation rooms and laboratories have 
hard plaster walls and ceilings. The classrooms 
are furnished with natural slate blackboards 
and tablet-arm chairs and contain a bookcase 
Nearly all of the 
furniture is of oak, especially designed and 
built for the building. Much of it is quarter 
sawed, and all is in keeping with the excellent 


and a teachers’ wardrobe. 


construction of the building. 
The assembly hall is furnished with 426 ad- 
justable desks finished in quarter-sawed oak. 
Besides the classrooms and the assembly hall, 
the building contains a library, laboratories for 
chemistry, physics and biology, a lecture room, 
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FLOOR PLANS, MONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 





SECOND FroOoR PLAN 


manual training and domestic science rooms, a 
museum and a gymnasium. 

The heating plant consists of a fan system 
of direct-indirect steam heating and ventilating, 
with a central plenum chamber and automatic 
regulation. The cost of the heating system 
was $13,300. 

Shower baths for both boys and girls are 
provided in the basement. The plumbing fixtures 
throughout the building are of the latest sani- 
tary type. Cupless drinking fountains, liquid 
soap dispensers and sanitary paper towels are 
provided to make the building as sanitary as 
possible. The hallways are fitted with 462 in- 
dividual pupils’ lockers, built into the walls. 

The cost of the building, with furniture and 
equipment, amounts to about $151,000. Ex- 
clusive of the lot and movable furniture, the 
building cost $135,000, or approximately seven- 
teen cents per cubic foot. Figured on the basis 
of pupil capacity, the cost was $168.75 per pupil. 

Messrs. Temple & Burrows, Davenport, I[a., 
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FRONT ENTRANCE. 


were the architects and Aspey & Fusch of 
Monmouth, the general contractors. 

Monmouth’s population is 9,128. The city 
maintains, in addition to the new high school, 
four grade buildings, all of which are of the 
most modern type, equal to the Willet building 
illustrated in an advertisement on the cover of 
this issue. 

The schools are ably supervised by Mr. C. E. 
Joiner. 


FOR IMPROVING VENTILATION. 

To improve air distribution in schoolrooms 
the Chicago Ventilating Commission has re- 
cently begun a series of elaborate experiments 
in a classroom of the Chicago Normal College. 
Mr. Samuel R. Lewis, who is directing the 
work, according to theories proposed by Dr. W. 
A. Evans, formerly health commissioner, says 
of the experiment: 

“We found in our schools that we did not 
get air distribution unless the air was introduced 
much warmer than with ordinary outlets and in- 
lets. In order to study this matter we have 
taken a standard classroom and put in a false 
floor and ceiling, the false floor being raised up 
16 inches from the floor. Under every desk 
is placed a 3-inch pipe. The air is introduced 
through these openings, numbering about fifty, 
one for each occupant of the room and is taken 
out through four openings in the false ceiling 
below the normal flow of air into the room. The 
room is occupied by adult people. 

“By keeping careful record of the temperature 
of the air and by taking CO? samples and 
analyzing them as well as the dust by means 
of special apparatus provided by the board of 
education, and also by keeping a record of the 
health of. the occupants, we will have, in the 
course of a year or two, some interesting and 


valuable data. I think that is the coming way 
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to ventilate a room, be- 
cause much of the time it 
is necessary to introduce 
the air at a temperature 
below the temperature of 
the room itself. The usual 
method of bringing the air 
in at the top and taking it 
out at the floor does not 
work when the air is intro- 
duced cooler than the air 
in the room.’’ 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

A movement is being started by W. P. Evans, 
superintendent of public instruction for the 
state of Missouri, to obtain a permanent revenue 
for all of Missouri’s public schools. He pro- 
poses a mill tax for school purposes, the money 
to be divided between the state university, the 
normal schools and the common district schools. 

The plan was taken up at a recent meeting of 
county superintendents and received the hearty 


indorsement of that organization. The county 
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superintendents and the teachers of the country 
schools will lead in the work for the mill tax. 
Letters have been sent to the teachers through- 
out the state explaining the plan. 

The state university has been asking for a 
permanent income for several years. President 
Hill says it is necessary for the future growth 
of the institution. A constitutional amendment 
providing a levy of three-tenths mill was de- 
feated at the general election last fall along with 
eleven other amendments. Coupled with a 
proposition to support the other state schools by 
a permanent source of revenue as well, Supt. 
Evans believes the state university will stand a 
much better chance before the people. 

“The one-third mill we would set aside for 
the country schools is needed badly,” he ex- 
plained. “It would be used largely in support- 
ing and aiding the country high schools, es- 
pecially in the weaker districts.” 

The New York school authorities have asked 
for $36,500,000 for conducting the schools dur- 
ing 1912. It is expected that the bureau of ap- 
pertionment will cut down this amount con- 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT PARIS, ILL. 
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siderably. A year ago $33,000,000 were asked 
and only $29,207,747 were allowed. 
The school board at Springfield, Il., has 


- ordered a committee to supervise the installation 


of fire alarm gongs in all the public schools. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction F. 
M. Bralley asserts that during the last two years 
Texas has made more progress than any other 
state in the Union in the erection and equip- 
ment of schoolhouses. 

It is shown that during the scholastic year 
ending August 31, 1910, there were 643 public 
schoolhouses erected in common and 127 in in- 
dependent school districts, or a little more than 
two during each day of the scholastic year, at 
an average cost of $3,340 each. During the 
same period $2,026,230 have been expended for 
equipment and $691,889 in additions. 

The city of Oakland, Cal., has been the 
scene recently of a remarkable campaign for 
better school architecture, led by Supt. J. W. 
McClymonds and the members of the board of 
education. During the convention of the 
National Education Association in July a pub- 
lie meeting was held at which a number of 
prominent school men and women explained the 
essentials of schoolhouse planning and sanita- 
tion and again, late in August, a great mass 
meeting of citizens was held at which experts 
spoke. Through the press and otherwise, the 
Oakland school authorities have impressed upon 
their community the need of fireproof, sanitary 
and architecturally beautiful buildings with 
much success. 

That the school buildings and grounds of the 
present may serve the city for many years in 
the future, the City Planning Committee of 
Los Angeles, Cal., has submitted to the board of 
education of that city a building program cal- 
culated to meet certain needs of forty years 
hence. In brief, the committee suggests: 

“That all parcels of land purchased for the 
purpose of building public schools should be 
purchased in entire blocks; that there might be 
room for spacious grounds in the present and 
an enlargement of buildings in the future. 

“That the school building should be of a sub- 
stantial nature, such as steel and concrete. 

“That the plan for these school buildings be 
such that they can be remodeled as out of door 
school rooms in the future if the board sees 
fit. 

“That a room be set aside in each building for 
a branch city library. 

“That an assembly room be provided for the 
presentation of plays, lantern slide lectures, con- 
certs, debates, addresses, and should serve as a 
gymnasium and place for social and gymnastic 
dancing. Both the schools and the community 
need these rooms. They would aid in the study 
of literature, geography and history, as these 
subjects can easily be illustrated on the canvas. 

“The community well-being requires and de- 
mands some such social center. We suggest that 
a municipal playground be established near 
each school building, this playground to consist 
of and contain-an athletic field, tennis courts, 
handball courts, basket ball courts, well selected 
playground apparatus, shower baths, swimming 
pool, wading pool, school gardens, and building 
containing assembly room and gymnasium with 
fully equipped locker rooms.” 


The Teachers’ Educational League of Buf- 
falo will hold ward meetings during the 
winter to educate the people along civic lines. 
The league will co-operate with the women’s 
clubs and the United Trades and Labor Council 
to improve conditions in the city. “The league 
has a great future,” said Miss Mary L. Mor- 
gan, its president, in an interview. “Its mem- 
bers feel that they can render no greater service 
to the city than by taking an active part in the 
management of its affairs. It is not a priv- 
ilege, but a duty.” ‘ 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, PARIS, ILL. 
Messrs. Reeves and Baillie, Architects. Peoria, Ill. 
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UNION LABOR AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The school board at Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been confronted, during the past month, with a 
strike of plumbers and steamfitters who felt 
themselves aggrieved because of non-union la- 
bor employed by a contractor doing school work. 
The matter was readily adjusted when the men 
ecmplained of joined the unions. 

In commenting on the attitude of the unions 
in dictating to the board, the Indianapolis 
News points out the injustice of the strike: 

“There is a broader question involved, and 
that is as to the right of public officers to 
discriminate against any class of citizens. The 
demand is that the school board shall employ 
only union labor. This demand has been com- 
plied with, for the men objected to are willing 
and ready to join the union. But the point is 
whether public officers have any right to refuse 
to employ non-union labor. The case is not like 
that of the individual employer. He may do as 
he pleases. The arrangements he may make 
affect only him and his workmen. 

“But public officers represent all the peo- 
ple. The work that they do is public work— 
the work of union and non-union men alike. 
The non-union men are citizens and taxpayers. 
They pay their share of the cost of all public 
work. When a government, therefore, says that 
it will not deal with them in any way, will not 
employ them or buy from them, it indulges in 
discrimination in favor of one class of citizens 
as against another class. And that is most 
unjust and undemocratic. Such a government 
is class government, government tainted by 
favoritism. 

“Tt is not a question as to whether or not one 
believes in union labor, but as to whether or 
not all citizens shall be treated alike by the gov- 
ernment, which they create and support. The 
only safe rule is that any man who is entitled 
tc vote has a right to deal with the men for 
whom he votes. If he has not, he is not a free 
man. 

“Nor can a government which discriminates 
in this way against any of its citizens be called 
a democratic government. On the contrary, it 
is offensively aristocratic. No men are more 
interested than the workingmen in preventing 
the creation of favored and privileged classes 
even though they may seem to benefit by the 
action. For thus precedents are established and 
habits formed. ‘Equal and exact justice to all, 
and special privileges to none’ is the only safe 
rule in eases in which the public interest is in- 
volved.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. 


School surroundings have a powerful influence 
upon both teachers and pupils. That children 
are reluctant to go to school and anxious to get 
away from school is easily explained when 
the aspect of the school premises is for- 
bidding. An unsightly schoolroom, poor in its 
ventilation, lighting and heating, must be re- 
garded as morally reprehensible. The spirit of 
lawlessness and vandalism will most likely as- 
sert itself dilapidated, dust-begrimed, filthy 
schoolrooms; for there is nothing in such rooms 
to command the respect of children, and there 
is little to appeal to the artistic side of their 
lives. On the other hand, beautiful and well 
arranged school buildings have an educational 
value. A neat schoolhouse and attractive sur- 
roundings are a stimulus both teachers and 
pupils and contribute directly to moral better- 


ment. School children are the prospective 
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builders of homes, cities and towns and coun- 
try communities, upon which depend public wel- 
fare and private contentment; and it is of vital 
importance that children be educated under the 
influence of attractive school environment, 
thereby training them to appreciate the beauti- 
ful and to apply correct knowledge of buildings 
in designing neat homes, and in promoting the 
comfort and attractiveness of those with whom 
they come in contact.—C. E. Evans, Texas. 


AMONG SCHOOL BOARDS. 
Louisville, Ky. The school board has recently 
authorized the employment of a competent ar- 
chitect and engineer as assistant to the busi- 
ness manager of the school department. The 
new official will be paid a yearly salary of $3,- 
000 and will be in charge of all repair and con- 
struction work ordered for the schools. His 
duties will include such work as may be as- 
signed in the conduct of the business affairs of 
the schools. 

The Detroit board of education has asked the 
city authorities to provide noiseless pavements 
on the streets adjoining public school buildings. 
By a recent resolution the corporation counsel 
has been asked to give an opinion on the legal- 
ity of an ordinance to compel the department of 
public works to lay such improvements. 

The Milwaukee board of school directors has 
refused a request of the socialistic city admin- 
istration for the use of school buildings as 
polling places. It was pointed out that the schools 
would have to be closed six to twelve days each 
year, causing a large loss in the services of 
teachers and janitors as well as the time loss 
tu the pupils. 

Edwardsville, Ill. The school board has re- 
cently ordered the appointment of a woman as 
attendance officer to replace two men now serv- 
ing in that capacity. After observing the work 
of a young woman at Alton in bringing tru- 
ants back into their classes, the board decided 
to discharge the men. 

Tron Mountain, Mich. The board of educa- 
tion has decided to buy a moving picture ma- 
chine. The apparatus will be used in teaching 
history, geography and other studies and in 
ecnnection with lectures. Iron Mountain has 
the distinction of being the only city in Michi- 
gan to establish the innovation. 

Rock Island, Til. The board of education, just 
previous to the opening of the annual County 
Institute, to encourage the attendance of city 
teachers at the institute, voted to add $10 to 
the first month’s salary of each teacher who 
should attend all the sessions. The county su- 
perintendent has had printed on the program 
of lectures a blank form for registering attend- 
ance each day; each teacher will report her own 
attendance, which will then be certified by the 
county superintendent. This recognition of 
professional spirit is very encouraging to the 
teachers who are finding more joy and taking a 
deeper interest in the institute than ever be- 
fore. 

School boards in the state of Iowa are finding 
a new law fixing the tuition of non-resident 
students in high schools, a source of annoyance 
and confusion. The law went into effect in 
September, and in many instances cannot be ac- 
curately obeyed because of the complex method 
prescribed for figuring and apportioning the 
cost of instruction. 

According to the provisions of the law, pu- 
pils in outside school districts may secure high 
school privileges in the nearest high school dis- 
trict at the expense of their home districts. <A 
non-resident high school pupil must have a 
certificate signed by the president or secretary 
of his school board, and in addition, must pre- 
sent a certificate of attainment, signed by the 
ecunty superintendent, showing that he has 
completed the branches, 


common reading, 


writing, arithmetic, physiology, United States 
history, geography and music. 

The complexity of the law comes in fixing 
the tuition fee. The law states that no fee shall 
be collected from the represented school dis- 
trict which exceeds the average cost of tuition 
for high school instruction in that district. The 
difference between the cost of high school in- 
struction in the school district from which the 
non-resident pupil comes must be charged up 
to the pupil but on the basis of the expenses of 
the instruction he is to receive. The cost of this 
instruction must be based on the expenditures 
from the contingent and teachers’ fund, the 
schoolhouse fund to be exempt. 

The problem, say the school officers, is to de- 
termine the cost of the maintenance of pupils in 
these outside districts and particularly in those 
districts where there are no high school 
privileges. In such cases, says the law, 
the basis of tuition fee must be figured on the 
average cost of high school instruction of the 
nearest high school district, the schoolhouse 
fund to also be exempt. In cities like Des 
Moines, where several high schools are main- 
tained, each at a different rate of expense, the 
problem involves a great deal of correspond- 
ence and considerable trouble. 

Columbus, Q. The school board is consider- 
ing the introduction of a system of medical in- 
spection. It is proposed to proceed independ- 
ently of the health authorities and place the 
physicians and nurses directly under the su- 
perintendent of schools. 

Every schoolroom in the state of Indiana wgs 
cleaned and disinfected before the September 
opening of classes, under an order of the state 
board of health. 

Architects of Spokane, Wash., have recom- 
mended to the board of education that all future 
schoolhouses be of fireproof construction and 
that, at least, three stairways be provided in 
buildings whieh have more than eight class- 
rooms above the first floor. The school author- 
ities object to the proposed construction on the 
plea of economy and lack of funds. 

Chico, Cal. The board of education for But 
te county has recently issued an order prohibit- 
ing fraternities in the high schools. Students 
who disobey will make themselves liable to pun- 
ishment under the state law. 

Asheville, N. C. The publie schools of Ashe- 
ville opened in September with a largely in- 
ereased attendance. The compulsory school 
law, which was adopted by the city three years 
ago, has worked admirably and since that time 
the attendance at the publie schools has in- 
stated by the school 
authorities that there are now very few children 
of school age in the eity who do not attend some 
institution of learning. 

The school board of Quiney, Ill, has created 
the office of business manager, to look after the 
account-keeping of the sdhecl district and to 
act as clerk to the superintendent. The new 
official will act as secretary of the board and 
will have supervision over the janitors. 

Fort Worth, Tex. Under the leadership of 
Supt. J. W. Cantwell, the janitors of the public 
schoolhouses have formed an organization for 
the study of building sanitation and cleaning 
methods. At a meeting held in September, the 
subject of “Sanitation and How Children Con- 
tract Diseases” was discussed. 

An open-air school has been established by 
the school board at Waterbury, Conn. The 
building, teacher and materials for instruction 
are furnished from the school funds; clothing, 
medicines and medical supervision are pro- 
vided by local charities, 

Erie, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
new rule requiring that the grades be dis- 
missed at 3:30 o’clock in the afternoon. Back- 
ward pupils will be required to remain until 4 
o'clock for individual instruction. 
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O AIR-CLEAN 


your school you must 

have pipes large enough 

to carry away bits of chalk, paper, 

and mud from the children’s shoes; 

large enough to draw in sufficient 

volume of air to accommodate wide, 
quick-working tools. 

Small pipe machines have not the 


capacity to move large volumes of air 
and are easily put out of commission 


School in Jamestown, N. ¥., 
equippedwith TUEC System 


by becoming clogged. ‘The 


TUE 


STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 


uses the largest pipe and moves a larger volume of air than any 


other cleaner. 


It therefore gives the greatest satisfaction from 


every viewpoint—does duty every day without a particle of 
trouble, enables the janitor to complete his work more quickly 
than by any other method and does most effective sanitarycleaning. 


The TUEC is of the simplest construction, easy and 
inexpensive to install in old buildings as well as new, 
and requires no cost for upkeep or repairs. 
on the smallest electric current of any system ever 
made, and is so much more efficient than any other de- 
vice of the kind as to be in a class by itself. 


7 Hurford St., Canton, Ohio 


It works 


TUEC. 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO. 






School in Holly Beach, N. /., 
equipped with TUEC System 


See that your building is equipped with 2)” pipe at 
least with 2’’ openings). 
of having satisfactory air cleaning. 
complete information on the right way to pipe and 
send our illustrated booklet telling all about the 
Write today. 


Otherwise you can’t be sure 
Let us give you 


TUEC Companies in all large cities 
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Mrs. Young’s Recommendations. 

Recommendations and suggestions which may 
lead to considerable changes in Chicago educa- 
tional methods have been made in the annual 
report of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superin- 
tendent of schools, submitted in September to 
the board of education. Changes now under 
way are commended by Mrs. Young. These ‘in- 
clude the rearrangement of supervising methods, 
including distribution by classification as well 
as by geographic location. She also commends 
the rapid steps being made for offering a techni- 
eal training to pupils desiring instruction in 
almost any branch. 

Among these changes recommended are: 

Physical instruction exempt from present dis- 
turbing elements. 

Higher salaries for teachers. 

Inculeation of greater attention to small 
economies. 

Closer association for furtherance of “child 
welfare” movement. 

The most important recommendation, per- 
haps, is the establishment of a policy to de- 
part from a close, restricted course and to 
adopt optional courses which young pupils 
ean select studies that are to their individual 
liking. 

“Experience has shown the necessity for a 
division in the upper grades of the elementary 
schools no less than in the high schools,” said 
Mrs. Young. “Not many years have clapsed 
since the eollege broke away from the single 
course of study and the single course of prep- 
aration. Seience has forced the recognition of 
the mental capacity cannot master 
Greek, but which can comprehend the bio- 
logical or physical sciences. The day has passed 


which 





when the college treats all minds as having the 
same general bent. 

“The high school clung for many years to 
the single course of study and still clings to 
one line of preparation. 

“The large number of children who never 
get beyond the sixth or seventh grades is due 
in considerable measure to this limitation. The 
elementary school must recognize variation in 
type and also in aim, and must allow for differ- 
ent environments. 

“The idea of the aristocracy of book learn- 
ing pervades our thinking, and the tendency of 
a school faculty to hug the idea that ‘in our 
district’? it is unnecessary to recognize condi- 
tions, would be ludicrous if it were not so 
pitiable.” 

Co-Education in Baltimore. 

A new contest over the question of co-educa- 
tion in the publie schools of Baltimore has 
been begun by the opponents of the system now 
in vogue who are trying once again to have the 
sexes segregated. 

The history of the contest against co-educa- 
tion in Baltimore is an interesting one, and in 
spite of the number of times the controversy 
has been quashed, it has been coming to the 
front for several years. More than two years ago 
a resolution calling for the abolition of co-edu- 
cation in the publie schools was introduced be- 
fore the school board by Commissioner Robert 
M. Rother. This was referred to the committee 
on rules, where it has quietly rested ever since. 

The committee was composed of five members, 
a majority of the board, and could not be forced 
to report. Several months ago Mr. Edward 
Rossmann introduced resolution against co- 
education accompanied by a petition signed by 
about 7,000 patrons of the schools. This was 
referred to the committee on rules, where it has 
also reposed. 

According to the new rules, in the future the 
rules committee will consist of three members 
and can be forced to report on a resolution at 
the pleasure of the board. In the consideration 
of the new rules, which will in many respects 





bring a revolution in the technical management 
ot the schools, salaries will be changed and 
supervision will undergo readjustment. In this 
connection, co-education will come in for con- 
sideration. 

Supt. Francis A. Soper says that he is not 
prepared to make any recommendation on the 
matter until he studies it. It is probably that 
he will favor co-education. 

Regrading Elementary Schools. 

A plan for reducing the number of grades 
in the elementary schools from nine to eight has 
been evolved by Supt, Stanley H. Holmes of 
New Britain, Conn. Similar changes, under- 
taken in New England cities within the past 
three years, have involved considerable confu- 
sion in arranging classes and promoting pupils 
and Mr. Holmes’ plan proposes to simplify the 
reduction. In brief, he proposes: 

To make freshman class of high school, pro- 
mote regularly as usual from grade IX of the 
grammar school. 

To make grade VIII, promote regularly from 
grade VIII of the grammar school. 

To make grade VII, promote regularly from 
grade VII of all schools. 

To make grade VI, promote regularly from 
grade VI and also take 20 per cent. of grade V, 
i. e., the ablest pupils of grade V and then di- 
vide grade VI into A and B groups. 

To make grade V, promote regularly the 80 
per cent. remaining of grade V and also 40 per 
cent. of grade LV, i. e., the ablest pupils of grade 
LV and then divide grade V into A and B 
groups. 

To make grade IV, promote regularly the re- 
maining 60 per cent. of grade IV and also 60 
per cent. of grade III, i.e., the ablest pupils of 
grade III, then divide grade IV into A and B 
groups. 

To make grade III, promote regularly the re- 
maining 40 per cent. of grade IIT and also 80 
per cent. of grade II, and then divide grade III 
into A and B groups. 


To make grade II, promote regularly the re- 
maining 20 per cent. of grade II and all pupils 


fection of the Centrifugal Fan method. 


THE 


Suvinrible 


No valves, no pumps, no gears 


ings and homes. 
READ THESE LETTERS: 


Office of Board of Trustees 
PuBLIiIc ScHoots, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Invincible has now been installed in 
Hoagland School for one year and to date 
has given excellent service, the only ex- 
pense incurred to date being oil and current 
for operating motor, which on account of 
size, compared with other installations, has 
proven it a very economical plant. It has 
given satisfaction in every way. 

ConRAD LEIDOLF, Chief Janitor. 


Iuvincible Stationary Plants—Built in six sizes to fit every need. The service of our 
Engineering Department is at the disposal of anyone who contemplates installing a cleaning et 


plant. Write for particulars. State size of building. 


Juvincible Portable Machines—Four sizes—for homes, schools, hotels, offices and 
Silent, practical machines with a record of years of success behind them. 


public buildings. 
Moderate in price. Last a lifetime. 


May We Demonstrate For You? 


For the Children’s Health 
Clean Schools by Air 


The success of the Invincible in keeping schools dustlessly clean is due to the per- 
It gets all the dust all the time. 
operated, perfectly adapted to school work, and will last a lifetime. 


Electric 
Renovator 


no wearing parts. 
Fan Air-Cleaning machine proven by years of success in thousands of build- 


“‘Entirely satisfactory’’ in Georgia 
State Library. 

We have found the Invincible Electric 
Renovator bought of you some montbs since 
entirely satisfactory, as it is easily handled 
and does the cleaning very thoroughly. 


Georgia State Library, Atlanta, Ga. 


School Board Journal 


It is easily 


The only Centrifugal 


M. B. Coss, Librarian, 


We welcome the opportunity to prove 


by exhaustive competitive tests the real superiority of the Invinrible. Write 
for free illustrated booklets. They tellthe important facts about air-cleaning. 


ADDRESS DEPT. R. 





The Air-Cleaning 
Machine with a 
Record of Success 


ELECTRIC RENOVATOR MEG. CO. 


30 Amberson Ave., 


who would regularly be promoted from grade I, 
then divide into A and B groups. 

To make grade I, take all pupils who are not 
promoted from grade I and also all who enter 
6 years of age or above (no more under 6), then 
divide into A, B and C groups. 

Assume as an arbitrary basis of promotion 
ability in arithmetic and reading. 


Departmental teaching of the seventh and 
eighth grade classes has been established in one 
elementary school at Louisville, Ky. If the ex- 
periment proves a success, Supt. Holland will 
introduce the plan in additional buildings. 

Joldwater, Mich. Supt. Chas. A. R. Stone 
has established a “work bureau” in the high 
school for boys who want to do odd jobs after 
school hours and on Saturdays. The bureau 
helps citizens in finding young men to do light 
work for them. On the other hand, many boys 
who through circumstances can hardly afford to 
attend school, are helped to earn books and 
clothes. 


Mr. George W. Kendrick, Leavenworth, 
Kans., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Wichita. He succeeds Mr. R. F. 


Knight, resigned. The position carries a salary 
of $3,000. 

Practical “two-year courses have been intro- 
duced in the high school of South Bend, Ind., 
for students who are unable to take the full 
four-year work. The commercial branches and 


manual training or domestic science are taught, 


and English, mathematics, history and science 
are modified to be of practical and immediate 
value in business offices or shops. Any student 


who takes up a short course can, at the end of 
one or two years, switch to a regular college 
preparatory course by a simple re-arrangement 
of the junior and senior studies. This last men- 


tioned feature is worthy of note because most 
short courses ruin the opportunities of students 
for higher work. 

Melrose, Mass. The one-session plan has been 
introduced in the schools. The elementary 
classes are in session from 8:30 a. m. to 2:30 
p. m., and the high school from 8 a. m. to 1 p. m. 

Green Bay, Wis. Supt. A. W. Burton is 
working out a plan for admitting part-time 
students to the Green Bay high schools. There 
are in the city a number of young people who 
through family circumstances are obliged to 
work. Many of these can attend the high 
school at least one or two hours, and Mr. Bur- 
ton proposes to offer courses which will meet 
their needs and desires. 

The Louisiana state board of education has 
recently issued an order that every approved 
high school shall have a student library, in- 
cluding an unabridged dictionary, an encyclo- 
pedia and books required for collateral reading 
in the state courses in English and history. 
Schools are permitted to buy the books not 
later that October, 1912. 

That German schools, while admirable in 
many details, fall far short of our own public 
schools is the observation of Supt. Stratton D. 

Brooks of Boston, who spent the months of July 
and August in Europe. 

“Many details of the German school system,” 
said Mr. Brooks in an interview, recently, “can 
undoubtedly serve as suggestions for desirable 
improvements in our own schools, but the Ger- 
man school system as a whole, if transferred to 
America, would fall far short of accomplishing 
what the American people expect from their 
schools. 

“The first great difference is that the aim, or 
at least the result, of the German system is to 
train pupils to obedience to laws made by some 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


one above them, while the American system 
aims to train pupils to participate in the 
making of the law. In the main the German 
system produces a class to be governed, while 
the American system produces a class that 
governs as well as being governed. This attitude 
pervades both discipline and instruction. 

“In discipline, German schools are where the 
American schools of thirty ago were. 
That is to say, the pupils are trained to that 
self-control which comes from obedience to an 
outside authority instead of to that self-control 
which arises from one’s own personal initiative. 

“The reverence for the teacher that we hear 
so much about is the reverence of form and not 
of substance and is akin to or perhaps identical 
with the class feeling so prevalent in Europe. It 
thus reflects the home and is supported in the 
home where the father still retains the auto- 
cratic authority of Puritan times. 

“In scholarship, also, the teaching is dog- 
matic; the lesson to be learned is not ques- 
tioned; the result is that German pupils know 
more thoroughly the elements of the subject 
studied, but that they have had much less train- 
ing in the judgment forming side of educa- 
tion, with the result that they are better quali- 
fied for subordinate positions and less well quali- 
fied for positions of leadership than American 
pupils are. 

“They lack on the whole the initiative in- 
genuity and ability to meet new and compli- 
cated problems that characterize the men and 
women who have completed the 
schools. 

“In some particular cases, for example, the 
continuation schools, the German system of- 
fers many valuable suggestions, provided the 
modifications necessary in order to adapt the 
system to American conditions are made.” 
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surpassed all previous records. 


(Incorporated) 





Charles A. R. Stone, until recently head of 
the schools at Ritzville, Wash., has assumed the 
superintendency of the Coldwater, Mich., public 
schools. He succeeds E. M. McElroy, who has 
become agent for the American Book Company. 

Intermediate schools, consisting of seventh, 
eighth and ninth grade students, have been 
opened at Los Angeles, Cal. Although slight 
local opposition has been aroused, Supt. J. H. 
Francis is enthusiastic over the possibilites of 
the schools. 

Baltimore, Md. Mr. Charles J. Koch has been 
elected first assistant superintendent of schools. 

The legislature of Illinois, at its last session, 
appropriated $5,000 for the continuation of the 
work of the Educational Commission, which has 
been at work for four years past investigating 
school conditions and modifying the school laws. 
The commission, as reorganized, appointed Mr. 
R. KE. Hieronymus of Eureka as its secretary. 
[t will continue its work along some of the lines 
which have been undertaken, but not finished, 
and will also take up the subject of commercial 
courses in high schools. Statistics will be col- 
lected, showing what is being done in the other 
states of the Union and other countries, and the 
report will set forth the conclusions of the com- 
mission as to what is desirable and possible 
along this line for the publie schools of Illinois. 

Another subject of study and investigation 
will be the relation of the high schools to the 
universities and colleges with a view of arriv- 
ing at a proper definition of a high school and 
a college. 

Clarence F. Carroll, formerly of Rochester, 
N. Y., has accepted the superintendency of the 
publie schools at Marblehead, Mass. 

One of the “old guard” of school teachers in 
the state of Massachusetts, George H. Martin, 
has resigned and has laid down his duties as 
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Of Interest to Commercial School and Pupil 


Remington Typewriter sales in 1911 have surpassed by 
an immense total all previous records in typewriter history 
Remington Typewriter SCHOOL sales in 1911 have also 


Remington Employment Department activity in 1911 tells 
the same story Our offices are receiving more calls tor 
operators and are filling more positions than ever before. 

These are not three unrelated facts. All are due to the 
same causeé—the triumph of the Remington Visible Models 
10 and 11, which has created this unparalleled demand 
for Remington machines and Remington operators. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 
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CHICAGO OFFICE, 


615 Schiller Bldg. 


agént and treasurer of the state board of educa- 
tion after forty-eight years of service in the 
schools of the commonwealth. He started in 
school work as a grammar school master at Pea- 
body. For nearly twenty years he was at the 
Bridgewater normal school. Then for fourteen 
years he was the agent of the state board of edu- 
cation. In 1892 he was made one of the super- 
visors of the Boston school system. The variety 
of his experience was embellished with the real 
interest of the student and he has contributed a 
notable series of lectures on the “Evolution of 
the School System of Massachusetts.” He 
wrote the Douglas commission report on in- 
dustrial education which was the opening 
wedge in the general plan for industrial educa- 
tion in all lines. 

A movement has been started in Louisville, 
Ky., to establish a pension system for retired 
teachers. A fund is being collected by public 
subscription and legislation is being urged. 
Members of the board of education have taken 
the initiative to come to the relief of four teach- 
ers recently retired. 

State Superintendent Crabtree of Nebraska, 
in discussing collusion in examination, says: “I 
am somewhat in doubt whether the state de- 
partment is justified in cancelling grades and 
permanently barring one from the teaching 
ranks who has in taking the examination for a 
certificate copied answers from some one else’s 
paper. The reason I feel in doubt is because 
high schools, normal schools, and colleges by 
means of their careless methods of conducting 
tests and examinations virtually teach the art 
of cheating to these young people. I have some- 
times thought it would be more proper to can- 
cel the certificates of teachers longer in the 
service who as teachers, professors, or superin- 
tendents conduct examinations in such a way as 


“ROTREX’ 
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Protected under the Basic patents of David T. Kenney. 











The Idea of installing a Vacuum Cleaning System 
capable of Dry Cleaning only is now obsolete. 


Why only partially solve the problem of sanitary school 
house cleaning? Why replace only the antiquated broom and 


duster when by selecting the Rotrex System you eliminate the 
pail and mop as well. 


The Rotrex is the only system which 
MOPS AS WELL AS DRY CLEANS 


The maximum possible from others is dry cleaning only. 
We offer 50 school installations as evidence. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Vacuum Engineering Company 
114 Liberty Street 


New York, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 
772 Monadnock Bldg. 


to encourage cheating by making it over easy 
to copy and to cheat.” 

As a means of arousing greater interest in 
the rural schools of Alabama, State Superin- 
tendent J. H. Willingham has just held five 
conventions of county superintendents and 
school board members in each of the geographic 
divisions of the state. Mr. Willingham expects 
to make the conventions an annual feature of 
the campaign of the state education department 
for better schools. 

Henry S. West, for many years assistant su- 
perintendent of schools at Baltimore, has re- 
signed in protest against the present policy of 
the board of education. Since the dismissal of 
Supt. James H. Van Sickle, the board has ap- 
pointed teachers without consulting with the 
board of superintendents. Dr. West consid- 
ered this a return to mediaevalism in school 
administration; he refused to hold office without 
the authority due for the responsibility placed 
upon him. 

James I. Malott, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Bolivar, Mo., has accepted a position 
as instructor in the Wisconsin state normal 
school at River Falls. 

Infantile paralysis continues to give school 
authorities trouble in sections of New England. 
The opening of the schools at Woburn, Mass., 
was delayed for a week owing to an outbreak 
of the disease. 

To better bridge the gap between the eighth 
grade and the high school, the city of Evans- 
ville, Ind., is planning a junior high school, 
which will include the seventh and eighth 
grades of the grammar school and the first year 
of high school. A building, to cost $130,000, is 
under construction. The course of study for 
the school has been prepared by Supt. J. H. 
Tomlin. 
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WHAT IS A TEACHER WORTH? 


By John H. McCorrhick, Member of the School Board, 
Huron, O. 


My experience has always been along business lines, and not pro- 
fessional, and it would seem that the proper place for me is on my 
own side of the fence. At the same time, perhaps, there is a similar- 
ity between the essentials of a business organization and an institu- 
tion of learning. A board of education is only a board of directors; 
the taxpayers, the stockholders. The superintendent is a sales 
manager; the teachers salesmen. Therefore, instead of trying to 
tell you what increases or decreases the value of a teacher, I will tell 
you a few things that count with a salesman. 

The first requisite with a salesman is knowledge of the goods he 
is trying to sell. 

The next valuable quality in a good salesman, and one that can- 
not be judged until after he is tried, is natural ability. Some per- 
sons are born salesmen, while others will not be successful with any 
amount of training and should quit business and try something for 
which they have more natural talent. 

The next quality in a salesman that will spell success for him is 
the ability to judge human nature and read character. This is the 
point where many fail. They use the same method to impress all 
their customers. They do not understand that it is necessary to get 
on a patron’s level and talk from his range of vision in order to 
make him see what you are trying to picture to his mind. There 
was never a greater mistake than the saying that all men are created 
equal. The brain is a receptacle for the mind, and its unfoldment or 
advancement is retarded or advanced according to its physical con- 
struction. 

The salesman who becomes exasperated with a prospective cus- 
tomer, and shows it by a sneering remark or a supercilious smile, 
has made an error that will not aid in his promotion. The man who 
was slow to see the point of his argument is not slow to notice the 
treatment that has been accorded him, and it kindles a little flame 
that may cause a great deal of trouble. 

The next quality in a salesman that counts for success is en- 
thusiasm. The optimistic, enthusiastic salesman who believes in his 
goods, in his firm, and in his country, will create a force that will dis- 
pel gloom and brighten everyone that comes in contact with it. This 
condition must prevail in order to get business. 

The salesman who gets the largest salary is the one that calls on 
all the trade and extends the same cordial greeting to the little man in 
the alley as to the big one on the avenue. He is the same to all 
while working. 

There are many more minor points that might be taken up which 
are important to the salesman who is looking for success, such as 
honesty, personal appearance, deportment, etc. Time prevents me 
from taking up the less important factors which may not be of 
great importance singly ; collectively, their observance mean ad- 
yrancement. 

After all, this comparison seems like a crime when you consider 
that a salesman is only dealing with little particles of inorganic 
matter, while a teacher is straining human souls for an unknown 
destiny. The little points I classed as unimportant for the sales- 
man become magnified a thousand fold in importance when applied 
to the teacher. I believe it is the neglected little things that fre- 
quently brings failure in the schoolroom as well as in the field of 
business. 

One thing can be depended on that any wave for good or evil, 
starting in the schoolroom, is like an hertzian wave. It penetrates 
walls and goes on and on, until it reaches an instrument of similar 
vibrations where it is recorded. Take the matter of personal ap- 
pearance and deportment of a teacher in the schoolroom. Children 
from the open streets and fields come to a small schoolroom like 
prisoners to a dungeon. The eyes take note of little things. The 
teacher becomes the central point for a large number of eyes that 
take notice of everything that is out of harmony. I know from ex- 
perience that these little things in due course of time reach the judg- 
ment seat of the institution, and an aggregation of these small com- 
plaints of various kinds will affect opinions. 

When two teachers are on the scales, and they balance equally 
on the greater essentials, then the small things throw the balance 
in favor of one or the other. If it were my duty to weigh the 
teacher’s value, for the purpose of promotion, I would certainly 
count the little things. I would give a teacher credit who watched 
the hygienic condition of her pupils. I would also give credit if she 
insisted on sanitary surroundings, including ventilation. 

If I should run across a teacher with an aesthetic nature, who 
impressed her scholars with the science of the beautiful, I would give 
her preference, other things being equal, because I believe the children 
who are taught to love the beautiful and to “Look through nature on 
to nature’s God; the vault of blue above; below, the bright green 





Best for Schools 


The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Company offers every name on this'list 
of schools as a reference, and invites your thorough investigation as 
to the satisfaction which the Spencer Turbine Cleaner invariably gives. 
Exacting tests and years of practical service have proved it the most 
economical and efficient system for handling big and difficult sweeping 
problems. 


SPENCER TURBINE 
VACUUM CLEANER 


is wonderfully efficient for work on bare floors and over uneven sur- 
faces. That is because it exhausts a tremendous volume of air—two to 
three times greater than the old fashioned piston and rotary-pump 
cleaning outfits. It maintains a strong, even suction at the cleaning tool 
and sucks up big litter and waste as well as dirt and dust. 


The Spencer Turbine Cleaning System consists of an electrically driven 
turbine air pump for basement installation—with pipes running to every 
floor. Having only one moving part—which only touches its own 
bearings, it never gets out of order. With occasional lubrication, it 
will give perfect service for an unlimited time. 


The details of construction and facts set forth in our catalog will inter- 
est you. With our catalog we will send a list of hundreds of installa- 
tions in all classes of buildings throughout the country. We offer 
every name on the list as a reference. 


Write for Catalog today. 
Educational Institutions that have chosen the 


Abraham Lincoln School, Boston, Mass. 

Adams High School, Adams, Mass. 

Adams Street School, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Alexandra School, Montreal, Canada. 

Alhambra Grammar School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Baltimore School No. 51, Baltimore, Ohio. 

Kenton School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bowditch Street School, New Bedford, Mass, 

Bristol High School, Bristol, Conn. 

Miss Capen’s School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 
Charles Bulfinch School, Boston, Mass. 

Cincinnati Sixth District School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Crosby High School, Waterbury, Conn. 

Domestic Science Building, Toronto, Canada. 
Mouglass School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Drum Hill School, Peekskill, N. Y 

“ast Broadway School, Louisville, Ky. 

®dmonton High School, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
Emerson School, Bloomington, Il. 

Federal School, District No. 1, Bristol, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Tenth Ward School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Fourteenth District School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Froebel School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Guilford School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Harbor School, New London, Conn. 

Harney Heights School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Harrison School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Heyle Avenue School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Horace Mann School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Huntington Park Union High School, Los Angeles, Cal 
Johnstown High School, Johnstown, N. Y. Branch Offices or 


Lincoln School, Akron, Ohio. 


Lincoln School, So. Manchester, Conn. Selling Agencies in all 


Lincoln School, Springfield, Mass. 
Lowell School, Oak Park, Ill. ° ° ae 
McKinley School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Principal Cities. 
Miller School, Evanston, Il 
Montreal Technical School, Montreal, Canada 
Mount Hebron School, Upper Montclair, N. J 
New Madison School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Newman School, Mansfield, Ohio 
Noah Webster Kindergarten, Hartford, Conn. 
Noah Webster School, Hartford, Conn. 
Notre Dame College, Baltimore, Md. 
Ohio Avenue Grammar School, Atlantic City, N. J 
Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(One 25 H. P., 10-sweeper outfit.) 
(One 15 H. P., 6-sweeper outfit.) 
Onota Street School, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plunkett School, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Potter Avenue School, Utica, N. Y. 
Quebee Technical School, Quebec, Canada. 
Redlands Polytechnic High School, Redlands, Cal. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Ktice Institute, Administration Bldg., Houston, Texas 
Kice Institute, Mechanical Laboratory, Houston, Texas, 
Richmond High School, Richmond, Indiana. 
Roslyn Union Free School, Roslyn, Long Island,N. Y.§ 
St. Augustine’s Parochial School, Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
San Mateo High School, San Mateo, Cal. 
Simmons School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Smith College Auditorium, Northampton, Mass. 
Smith College Library, Northampton, Mass. 
Society of Ethical Culture, New York City. 
South Manchester District No. 9, So. Manchester, Conn 
South Manchester High School, So. Manchester, Conn 
State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 
Telluride Institute, Ithaca, N. Y. 
University of Texas Library, Austin, Texas. 
Washington School, St. Lovis, Mo. 
Wellesley Grammar School, Wellesley, Mass 
West Broad Street School, Columbus, Ohio. 
West Middle School, Hartford, Conn. 
Westover School for Girls, Middlebury, Conn. 
Whittier High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Whitworth School, Seattle, Wash. 
William Dawson School, Montreal, Canada. 
Winton Place School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wood Street School, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Yale University (Haughton Hall), New Haven, Conn. 


the Spencer Turbine Gleaner Go. 


624 Capitol Ave., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Picks up and retains every particle 
of dust which it touches. Dust cannot 
be shaken or beaten out, but can be 
washed out with soap and water, and 
washing DOES NOT injure the duster. 


THE ONLY ‘“*DUSTLESS-DUSTER”’ 
20,000 USED BY ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS. 


Dust Book and Small Sample to any Teacher or 
School Superintendent 


Howard Dustless Duster Co. 
164 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cleans Blackboards perfectly. Prevents Chalk Dust. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By J. W. SEWELL 


Superintendent of Grammar Grades in the Public Schools of 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


This text-book provides work in grammar and 
composition for seventh and eighth grades. 
lessons are presented in groups of five each. Two 
are devoted to grammar and three to composi- 


tion—oral and written. ; 


Those who are seeking for a book for the grades named will do 
well to look into the merits of this book before 


making a selection. 
Complete Book 
Seventh Grade Book 
Eighth Grade Book 


J.B. Lippincott Co. 


sod” are better prepared to meet the 
tions of life and will see in 
ot tides, the marches of worlds, round 
worlds, each in their certain course, shows that 
design the that all seen 
Address. 
MISS BLAKE ON THE N. E. A. 
SITUATION. 


tempta- 
“The ebb and flow 
mighty 
universe o’er reaches, 


things obey one central force.’ 


To the Editor: 

Let me repeat what I said in my speech in 
“T believe that the insurgency 
that had its first triumph in Boston, when we 
elected this noble President, the in- 
surgency which won a triumph yesterday, is the 
beginning of a real peace and harmony in this 
great organization. I believe that insurgents 
and ‘old from today on are going to 
work together in a regenerated organization that 
will push forward not merely the organization 
itself, but the work of education in all of this 
great country of ours. It is because I believe 
this that I am glad I chose the title ‘Peace in 
the Schools.’ I believe, further, that any edu- 
cator, no matter how prominent he is, who says 
that the association has passed the highest point 
of influence and prestige, has some personal rea- 
son for saying so, for such a statement has no 
facts. At the meeting in San 
Francisco there were more members present than 
there were at the Denver meeting, where Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler was present. That does 
not look like a decline in interest or activity, 
for San Francisco is much farther from the cen- 
ter of population than Denver. There were only 
a thousand less members at San Francisco than 
at the great meeting in Boston, last year. There 
was more progressive thought and legislation at 
this convention than there has been for several 
years. The fact that different people were 
does not mean that their subjects were 
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Combines Low Prices 
Quality, 
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Beauty. 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Standard American 
Dictionary — Encyclepedic Edition 


Full flexible straight grain cowhide 
patent thumb index, 1,248 pp., 
Three-quarter leather, marbled "edges, thumb index 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries 
High School and Collegiate Edition 


(New) Half leather, 900 pages, 1,500 nw, thumb 
indexed, $1.75. 


Students’ Common School Ed. 


Extra cloth (black), 756 pages, gold and blind stamped, 80c 
Intermediate School Edition 


. polished colored edges, 
2,000 illus. (in a box), $4, 2° 
3. 


Half leather, not indexed, 61.50 
(Revised) 


Extra cloth (black), 460 pages, gold and blind stamped, 52c 
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Elementary School Edition 


Extra cloth (black), 378 pages, gold and blind stamping, 28c 


Laird & Lee’s Webster's Modern Dictionary 


Edition — Cloth, 432 pages, size 4x534 inches 
,000,000 sold), 20c 


Laird & Lee’s Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary 


Size, 2%x544 inches, 224 pages, leather, 50c 


Also English, French, Spanish, German and Italian 
Vest Pocket Dictionaries. 


> SCHOOL BOARDS, 
SCHOOLBOOK DEPOSITORIES, 
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Cloth, 25c 
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less valuable, and the fact that new names ap- 
pear on the list of offices and directors means 
that there has been new blood infused into the 
association and is a sign of vitality that will be 
felt all over this Union. If the plans of the pro- 
gressive element in the association are carried 
out, the association will be a factor in the school 
life of the children in every town and hamlet of 
this country, not a mere junketing association, 
as it has sometimes been in the past, but a live, 
present help to the teachers all over the 
— Katharine D. Blake, New York City. 

CARBON DIOXIDE AND VENTILATION. 


(Concluded from page 19) 
toms formerly attributed to the presence of or- 
ganic Ercklentz, 


country.” 


poisons in the air. Flugge, 
Paul and others. 

4. Atmospheres that are very dry irritate the 
respiratory organs. De Varigny. 
5. Those that are too moist “clog” 


tem. De Varigny. 


the sys- 


6. Danger from dust in schools and homes 
can be practically eliminated by the use of vacu- 
um cleaners, or greatly reduced where these are 
impossible with damp sweeping and dusting. 
Any modern book on hygiene. 

7. Welsbach 
lights, 


electric 
prevent 
dangerous fumes escaping into the atmosphere. 
Notter, Firth, Macfie, and others. 

8. In some of*the small stores on First, Sec- 
ond and Third avenues, in New York City, the 
proprietors keep a pot of boiling water on their 
stoves. When asked for a reason, they say that 
it makes the air feel better. We find a more 
convineing evidence as to the efficacy of humidi- 
fication in the Horace Mann School of New 
York City. Here the relative humidity is kept 
at 45 and the temperature at 66 Fahrenheit. 
This means, besides a comfortable atmosphere, 


burner, incandescent 
hoods over oil and gas stoves, 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 


CHICAGO 


a decrease of 10 per cent. in the cost of fuel 
over former years. 
9. In the 


Museum of 


section of the 

New York City 
antique furniture 
perature 


Metropolitan Art 

where rare and 
is exhibited, the tem- 
is maintained at 62 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and the relative humidity at about 65. Vis- 
itors find the place perfectly comfortable. A 
visit to this section will convince most of us 
that during the winter the temperatures of our 
school buildings and homes are too high and the 
relative humidity altogether too low, and that it 
is possible to bring about proper conditions in 
both respects. 


ee stly 


The cry for ventilation is very often made 
before due consideration is given to the prob- 
lems enumerated and-suggested in the above. It 
is distinctly worth the effort to find out before 
investigating inexpensive vertilating systems 
whether proper attention to such questions as 
dust, temperature and relative humidity will 
not, ina majority of our homes and schools, give 
the desired results. One thing is clear; namely, 
that the carbon dioxide test will not give us 
any grounds, either negative or positive, to work 
upon so far as these things are concerned. The 
thing to do is to attack them directly. 


Northampton, Mass. The school committee 
has recently adopted the title “school depart- 
ment” as the official designation to be used in 
all its legal documents, stationery, ete. The 
title “education department,” formerly used, ap- 
peared to the superintendent and committee 
members to be too dignified and topheavy. 

Grand Rapids, Wis. Medical inspection of 
the public schools has been begun under the con- 
trol of the city health authorities. Both public 
and parochial schools are to be taken care of. 
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I. The Teaching of Geometry. 

By David E. Smith, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University. 12mo, cloth, 339 pages. Price, 
$1.25. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

II. Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Revised by G. A. Wentworth and David E. 
Smith. 459 pages. Price, $1.30. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

III. Vocational Algebra. 

By George Wentworth and David E. Smith. 
12mo, cloth. 88 pages. Price, $0.50. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

I. Anything under Professor Smith’s name will 
at once attract the attention of teachers. The au- 
thor collaborated not long ago with Professor 
Beman of Michigan in producing a geometry that 
is quite original and fresh in treatment, hence 
there will be some surprise at the conservative, 
almost over-cautious tone of the latest book. Pro- 
fessor Smith believes that Euclid’s “Elements” is 
the finest textbook ever written, and that we 
should not depart from it except for most urgent 
and pressing reasons. He will not allow the 
books to be called chapters nor will he give up 
the formal syllogistic methods. Neither will be 
permit us to abandon the breaking up of the matter 
into isolated numbered propositions. He rightly 
attacks those modern writers who regard practical 
utility as the sole end of geometry, but he fails 
to consider that large and representative class 
of teachers whose purpose in teaching geometry 
is exactly his own, but who, nevertheless, think 
that formalism is a curse wherever and in what- 
ever branch of learning it is found. These teach- 
ers wish to do away with propositions and treat 
of topics instead, so that under the sub-heading of 
“Similar Triangles,” for example, or “Chords in a 
Circle,” the various properties of these figures 
shall be developed in continuous text, followed by 
suitable exercises, 

Professor Smith evidently classes these men 
with those others who look merely for practical 
examples in mensuration and mechanics and imag- 
ine they are teaching geometry. These latter 
deserve the tongue-lashing they get from our au- 
thor for their influence is harmful. But how 
about men of the former type? Will Professor 
Smith venture to say that texts like those of 
Robbins or Stone & Mills give less power, less 
mental training, less intellectual pleasure and less 
knowledge of geometrical truth than, for example, 
the recent Wentworth-Smith geometry because, 
forsooth, it clings more closely to books, num- 
bered propositions and formal syllogisms? 

But, between Professor Smith's position and the 
extreme utilitarian position which his book at- 
tacks with so much justice and energy, there is a 
middle ground. 'To show clearly where it lies and 
wherein we differ from Professor Smith’s ge- 
ometrical teaching, let us repeat what he wants: 

1. The word “books” must be retained (for 
its archaic flavor, possibly) instead of “chapters.” 
This is not worth quarreling over. 

2. Numbered and isolated propositions are to 
be retained. There we join issue. In Heaven’s 
name, why must geometry only, and in the United 
States only, be gotten out in this antiquated 
style? The reviewer has in his possession an old 
algebra and an old analytic geometry, arranged in 
numbered and separate propositions. Does Pro- 
fessor Smith favor this? If not, every objection 


The latest important movement in School affairs is the 
development of 


Home and School Associations 


Dr. ELMER E. BROWN and DR. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH 
have endorsed in Prefaces 


“HOME AND SCHOOL” || "-"™ 
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he makes to it strikes at his own geometry equally 
well. 

All textbooks, on any subject whatever, can be 
put into an Euclidian syllogistic form with num- 
bered propositions. But, this is neither conveni- 
ent, nor agreeable, nor useful, nor necessary. In 
fact, it would be distinctly harmful and repellant 
to the young student and irksome to the grown 
man. . Professor Smith, in his “Teaching of Ge- 
ometry,” gives not a single argument to meet this 
point of view squarely and fully. 

3. He wants every fundamental theorem worked 
out in full in the text. It is, in our opinion, a 
pity that he lends his authority to this view. 
Practically the case is this: the proved proposi- 
tions give to the pupil a knowledge of facts, but 
his power, mental growth and aesthetic pleasure 
must come from the exercises. Why cannot some, 
at least, of the basal propositions be handled so as 
to give not only knowledge but power also? The 
only reply is: “Euclid did it otherwise,” as though 
we ought reverentially to guard his “Elements” as 
we would some priceless painting! Euclid never 
wrote for boys, but for trained university men, as 
Professor Smith rightly points out. Therefore, to 
submit his “Elements” to boys and girls, without 
changing the manner of presentation, must be 
psychologically and pedagogically unsound. Here 
again we part company with Professor Smith to 
our regret. He wishes to retain as much of Eu- 
clid’s form as he possibly can, through reverence 
for the Master and the customs of bygone days. 

The writer believes in retaining and teaching 
Euclid’s matter, but in changing the outer form, 
if this makes it a more suitable means of mental 
culture and power. Away, if you like, with all 
exercises drawn from manual crafts, the round- 
house and the machine shops. Geometry, as a 
system of truths, is sufficient to enchain the in- 
terest. But, away, also with any rigid formalism 
that repels the student at the outset and pre- 
vents him from fully gaining the power, culture 
and pleasure that pure geometry alone can give! 
The importance of the book to the teacher could 
not be better shown than by the space we give to 
its discussion. It should be in every library. 

II. The Wentworth-Smith geometry, though 
conservative, is a most interesting book. It is 
equipped with abundant and excellently graded 
exercises and is far superior to the former Went- 
worth. The printing and the figures are delight- 
ful and the proofs have been put very neatly and 
clearly. It is one of the finest geometries on the 
market and will deservedly have a wide circula- 
tion. 

IlI. “Vocational Algebra” is a booklet of eighty- 
eight pages, containing the essentials of algebraic 
language for those who need nothing more. Many 
fine examples and exercises for use in first-year 
high school classes will here be found. 

Paper and Cardboard Construction. 

By George F. Buxton and Fred L. Curran, Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 166 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Published by The Menomonie Press, Meno- 
monie, Wis. 

This book has been written to supply a long felt 
demand for a practical course in paper and card- 
board work, outlining a definitely organized series 
of problems in the making of books, boxes, card 
mounts and envelopes. Chapters are included on 
the planning of courses, the purchase and care of 
supplies and equipment, hints for supervision and 
class management, and samples of suitable papers. 
The book has the merit of thoroughness and prac- 
ticability for a wide range of local conditions. 


Elements of Business Arithmetic. 

By A. H. Bigelow, Lead, 8S. D., and W. A. Ar- 
nold, Woodbine, Ia. 258 pages. Price, $0.70, net. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

As arithmetic is used, day-in and day-out in 
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business, why should not the business methods of 
the twentieth century find a place in textbooks? 
They should, and the authors of this book have 
left out as much useless and antiquated arithme 
tical matters as could be done, without breaking 
with the practice of the schools. One distinct 
feature is that processes are strictly arithmetical, 
Another modern feature is the script illustrations 
as models, for trial balances, ledger accounts, time 
sheets, accounts of sales, ete. Another innovation 
is putting decimal fractions ahead of common 
fractions. As handled in these pages, they seem 
to be in their natural place. Teachers will glow 
with pleasure over the treatment of carpeting, pa- 
pering, plastering, over the explanation of stand. 
ard time and land measure. All is so clear and 
so up-to-date. They will also draw a sigh of re. 
lief over the absence of true discount and the 
small space granted partial payments. Arith- 
metical puzzles, pure and simple, are not present, 
The problems are practical, but stiff enough to ren- 
der arithmetic a means of discipline, while giving 
a familiarity with actual conditions. 

Rising in the World. 

By Orison Swett Marden. 318 pages. Thom- 
as Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Sixteen qualities or conditions, relating to get- 
ting on in the world, form the subjects of as many 
chapters. The positions taken are sustained by a 
wealth of examples. It has been said anything 
can be proved by examples. Be that as it may be, 
these examples are pithy, pointed and to the pur- 
pose. 


Essentials of Public Speaking. 

For secondary schools. By Robert I. Fulton 
and Thomas Trueblood. 250 pages. Ginn & Co.,, 
Boston. 

In all ages, in all countries, the good speaker 
has been a force. Today, in our high schools and 
academies, debating societies and contests in de- 
bating and oratory are growing in importance. 
In this attempt at helpfulness, the authors have 
shown an understanding of the scope of essentials. 
The subject has been treated under three heads: 
“(1) the speaker, his formation and use of lan- 
guage; (2) the elements of vocal expression by 
which he is to make himself effective orally; (3) 
the principles of action by which he satisfies the 
eye of the audience and reinforces his vocal ut- 
terances.”’ Cautions on the care of the voice and 
vocal exercises form the climax of the physiolog- 
ical section. The drills on consonants and con- 
sonant sounds, brings to mind the comment that if 
consonants are properly pronounced, the vowels 
will take care of themselves. Under the second 
head appear short illustrations for applying the 
principles and then whole selections for practice. 
These are not only fit for their purpose, but indi- 
rectly suggest the wide range and fine quality of 
our literature. The book is not empirical; it is 
scholarly and scientific. 

Rainy Day Pastimes for Children. 

By Baroness Louise Von Palm. 125 pages, 200 
illustrations; price, $1. Dana, Estes & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

This unusual book is designed for children from 
four years upward. It contains chapters on straw 
ornaments, bead work, paper mosaic work, em- 
broidery on paper, stencilling, stick and ring work, 
paper cutting, paper folding, paper weaving, and 
games with blocks. While children are absorbed 
in working out these games, they must,—it would 
seem—gain ideas of form, color, ornament, and 
develop dexterity. The book must prove a treas- 
ure house to kindergarten teachers and mothers 
of little children. 

Fascinating illustrations form the basic ma- 
terial. There are 265 different designs, every one 
based on some geometrical principle. 
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Four Points 


1. SHORTHAND is taught in the 
Public High Schools of every city 
of the first-class (100,000 popula- 
tion and over) inthe United States | gooq." 
—and there are just fifty of them. 

2. PITMANIC PHONOGRAPHY is 
taught in forty-one out of the fifty. 


3. THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 
(e-a-ah vowel scale—small 
l-hooks) is in more than are all 
others combined. 


4 “THE PHONOGRAPHIC 
schools teaching the American 
system than are all other texts 


combined. 


For detailed statement (school year 
of 1911-12) write to 


The Phonographic Institute Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BENN PITMAN. Founder. 
JEROME B. HOWARD, President. 


Our Country and Its People. 

By W. 8S. Monroe, State Normal School, Mont- 
clair, N. J., and Anna Buckbee, State Normal 
School, California, Pa. 12mo, cloth, 125 pages. 
Price, $0.40. Harper & Bros., New York. 

This book has been prepared to introduce pu- 
pils to the study of book geography or to bridge 
over the gap between the oral lessons of the third 
grade and the study of primary geographical 
texts in the fourth. 

Every teacher finds more or less difficulty in 
impressing upon beginners in geography the 
thought of the printed pages which contain so 
many new and puzzling words and such exact, 
bare statements of fact. To prepare children for 
better overcoming these difficulties, the authors 
have arranged, in a series of simple and interest- 
ing reading lessons, the fundamental ideas of ge- 
ography,—that is, the earth as the home of man. 
The structure of our country and the “industries 
which grow from it, what nature offers to man, 
and the use he makes of what she offers, are the 
keynote of the story.” The number of topics is 
small and typical so that only the largest units 
of structure and the nearest related industries 
are touched upon. The language of the book is 
simple; with but a very few lapses into technical 
phraseology. The descriptions are spirited and 
the illustrations interesting. The book is a val- 
uable contribution to the new literature of ge- 
ography. 


American and English Classics. 

For grammar grades. 136 pages. Price, $0.55. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

A very useful volume is this reprint of popular 
classics which first appeared in the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series. The original biographical sketches 
and notes have been retained, and the volume is 
printed and bound in the usual good style of the 
Houghton Mifflin publications. 

Little, Brown & Company have recently pub- 
lished another volume in their popular series, 
“Little Peopie Everywhere.” The book is entitled 
“Marta in Holland” and follows closely the plan 
of its predecessors. A school edition retails at 60 
cents, 

Tommy Tinker’s Book is the title of a new sup 
lementary book, written by Mary F. Blaisdell, and 
issued by Little, Brown & Company. The school 
edition retails at 60 cents, and is substantially and 
artistically bound. 


The Standard American Drawing and Letter- 
ing Book. 

Drawn and arranged by Peter Idarius. 
cover, printed in colors, $1.25; 
and colors, $1.75. 
CALO, 

This book embraces 36 plates, including all the 
most useful styles of letters used by sign and card 
writers, as well as a great number and variety of 
monograms, specimens of wood letters, projecting 
signs, ete. An especially noteworthy feature is 
its full instructions for beginners, such as shading 
of letters, aluminum leaves and gilding, color har- 
mony, cutting in, colors for sign work, diagram of 
spacing, designs of lettering, gilding on glass, gen- 
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TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


Each the best of its kind. 
There are imitations but none “just as 


speed contest. 


If you are not on Isaac Pitman system. 


Our catalogue at 


CHICAGO 


eral instructions, laying out, material, mixing col- 
ors, etc. 

The author is not only an expert letterer, but 
having spent more than thirty years in the busi- 
ness, is enabled to write instructively for others, 
and he tells his readers, in the plainest language, 
what to do and how to do it. 


Annals of Educational Progress in 1910. 

By John P. Garber, Philadelphia, Pa. 389 pages. 
Price, $1.25 net. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

A large amount of information is contained in 
Vol. 8 of Lippincott's Educational Series. The 
associate superintendent of the public schools of 
Philadelphia, John Palmer Garber, has collected 
much detailed information on the various types of 
education imparted in our public schools. There 
is much activity, and to know the present status 
of education is to safeguard the individual ad- 
ministrations, or teachers from following false 
leads, and to direct them to the sources of ap- 
proved and tested progress. The volume is quite 
comprehensive. It will be a matter of surprise to 
learn how much more costly common school edu- 
cation is becoming. The amount of money for the 
common schools in the United States in 1898 was 
$194,292,911. In the year 1908 the sum had in- 
creased to $371,344,410. The volume contains a 
fund of valuable information, and deals with the 
questions of vocational education, agricultural 
education, developments directly affecting the pub- 
lie schools, developments directly affecting the va- 
rious types of public schools and institutions of 
higher learning, emoluments and the professional] 
standing of teachers, social problems, foreign edu- 
cational interests, etc., ete. 


The Study of History in Secondary Schools. — 

By Andrew C. McLaughlin, Chas. H. Haskins, 
Jas. H. Robinson, Chas. W. Mann and James Sul- 
livan. 69 pages. Price, $0.25. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, Chicago. 

“The Study of History in Secondary Schools” 
is a report to the American Historical Associa- 
tion by a committee of five. It may be regarded 
as supplementary to the report of the committee 
of seven, though it is also an independent re- 
consideration of the subject. Especially inter- 
esting among the recommendations of the com- 
mittee are: the insistence on accuracy in knowing 
“clearly, strongly and well the essential facts 
of history ;” and the suggestions for a redistri- 
bution of the content of general history in the 
course. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 

By Lewis Carroll. 187 pages. 
Chas E. Merrill Co., New York. 

But two pages of biography and literary setting 
introduce the charming classic. They have told 
much in few words. 

How did Lewis Carroll contrive to carry the 
subtle fancies of childhood into the years of 
manhood? Perhaps higher mathematics stirred 
his imagination. The adventures of “Alice in 
Wonderland” have been a delight to numberless 
children and grownups. The book is so quotable, 
too. With more than one of us situations be- 
come “curiouser and curiouser’”’ until, we would if 


Price, $0.30. 


Second— MR. W. B. BOTTOME (Pitmanic) 


It is worthy of note that this was Mr. Behrin’s first appearance in a 


Many of his competitors — 22 in all— were veterans and 
former champions of such contests. 


The above results establish the unquestionable superiority of the 


At the speed contest held at Buffalo, N. Y., August 29 and 30, 1911, 
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both awards were won by writers of Isaac Pitman Shorthand as follows: 


Adams Trophy 


Average of Accuracy 


First— MISS NELLIE M. WOOD (Isaac Pitman) . 99.5% 
Second—MR. NATHAN BEHRIN (Isaac Pitman) 99.3% 
Shorthand Writer Cup 
First— MR. NATHAN BEHRIN (Isaac Pitman) . 96.8% 
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we could, “grow like a Chesire cat.’ Haven’t we 
longed for the liberty of the autocratic duchess, 
that we might say out loud “you don’t know 
much, that’s a fact’? 

As was said at his death, “Lewis Carroll has 
opened up a new vein of literature, a new and 
delightful vein, which has added at once to the 
mirth and refinement of life.” 


Hochzeit auf Capri. 


By Paul Heyse. Edited by Chas. W. Robson. 
Cloth, 135 pages. Price, 40 cents Charles E. 
Merrill Co., New York. 

In addition to very complete notes and a vocab- 
ulary this edition of Heyse’s amusing and ex- 
tremely human picture of life on the Isle of Capri 
contains an extended series of exercises in con- 
versation and translation. The volume is at- 
tractively printed and illustrated in keeping with 
the Merrill German texts. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, have just is- 
sued a bulletin of new publications which are to 
be added shortly to Heath’s Modern Language 
Series. Among the titles listed for early publi- 
cation is a conversation book, “An American 
in Germany,” by E. BE. Patton. The book is in- 
tended to introduce the student to a practical 
vocabulary and to a large number of common 
idioms of everyday life. Among the classics to 
be reproduced in the series are: Salomon’s 
Geschichte einer Geige, Freytag’s Nest der 
Zaunkoenige, Meyer’s Juerg Jenatsch, Jules 
Verne’s Trip to the Moon, Cuentos Modernos. 

A permanent injunction has been issued against 
the Topeka, Kans., board of education to prevent 
the purchase of 1,600 supplementary books. Judge 
G. H. Whitcomb held that the state textbook 
commission, alone, can select books, and local 
authorities must use the texts designated. It is 
likely that the Topeka board will appeal to the 
Supreme court. 

The Prang Company has recently added two 
new state adoptions to their list. North Carolina 
adopted “Progressive Drawing Books” for a 
period of five years and Nevada adopted “Par- 
allel Course Drawing Books” for the same 
length of time. 

Ripon, Wis. The following books have been 
adopted: James & Sanford’s civics (Scribner & 
Sons); Smith’s Training for Citizenship (Long- 
mans-Green) ; Vos’ Essentials of German (Holt 
& Co.); Gunnison & Harley's First Year Latin 
(Silver-Burdett). 

The Aswell speller has been introduced re- 
cently in all public schools of the. state of 
Florida. 

Hubbard, O. Adopted’ the 
arithmetic (Heath). 

Barnes’ Brief Course in Graham Shorthand has 
been adopted for the public schools of Jefferson, 
Wis. 

Springfield, Mo. The high school has adopted 
Barnes’ Brief Course in Benn Pitman Shorthand 
and Barnes’ Special Typewriter Instructor. 

Barnes’ Brief Course in Graham Shorthand has 
been adopted by the Northumberland, Pa., schools. 
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School Lands and Funds. 

Under the Georgia laws of 1873 (p. 256) and 
1900 (p. 172), the schools in a city are none 
the less public schools of the city because they 
are supervised by the county board of educa- 
tion.—City of Brunswick vs. Deaver, Ga. 


School District Government. 

School trustees, in their official capacity or 
as private citizens, held not entitled to enforce 
a trust created by a deed. 
Ala. 

Where, at a general election, a president of a 
board of education was elected, his failure to 
qualify created a vacancy, under the West Vir- 
ginia laws of 1906 (ec. 45, p. 2), which the 
county superintendent had a right to fill by ap- 
pointment.—Smith vs. Reppard, W. Va. 

Officers of a school district held to have au- 
thority to waive the district’s right to object 
to the assessment of its property for benefits 
from street improvements.—City of Seattle 
School Dist. No. 1 vs. City of Seattle, Wash. 

School Property. 

An election a common graded school dis- 
trict for the issuance of bonds to erect a school 
building held not invalidated by the illegality of 
the appointment of a judge and election clerk; 
they being de facto election officers. 
vs. Wilkerson, Ky. 

Less than a majority of the board of trustees 


Mosely vs. Smiley, 
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of a common graded school district held not to 
have power to appoint election officers to hold an 
election for the issuance of district bonds.— 
Lamaster vs. Wilkerson, Ky. 

That only $900 was required to finish paying 
for a school building held no ground for re- 
straining the issuance of bonds, pursuant to an 
election, to the amount of $2,000 to provide 
grounds, building, furniture and school ap- 
paratus.— Young vs. Roberts, Ky. 


Taxation for School Purposes. 

Under the general statutes of Florida of 1906 
(sec. 414), no debt or claim against the funds of 
a special tax school district can be enforced by 
mandamus unless previously approved by the 
county board of public instruction.—Pennock v. 
State, Fla. 

Under the Kentucky statutes (4481) a notice 
of election to vote on a proposal to issue school 
district bonds held not required to specify 
that a tax will be levied to pay the bonds.—Mc- 
Kinney v. Board of Trustees of Cadiz Graded 
Ccmmon School District., Ky. 

Under the Kentucky statutes (sec. 4481) and 
the constitution of Kentucky (sees. 157, 158) 
an order for an election to authorize issuance 
of school district bonds held not invalid as pro- 
viding for an excessive issue——McKinney v. 
Board of Trustees of Cadiz Graded Common 
School Dist., Ky. 

An issue of school district bonds exceeding 
in amount the limit fixed by the Kentucky 
constitution (secs. 157, 158) is void as to the 
McKinney v. Board of Trustees of 
Cadiz Graded Common School Dist., Ky. 


excess only. 


A proposition to levy special taxes as a ba- 
sis for bonds for erection of a school building 
may be voted for or against as a whole.—Mc- 
Williams v. Board of Directors of Iberville 
Parish, La. 


De Kalb and President Streets 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our catalog A 1 of Steel Lockers will be sent on request 





Irregular reception or rejection of votes at 
a special school tax election, which would not 
change the result, furnishes no ground for an- 
nulling the election.—MeWilliams y. Board of 
Directors of Iberville Parish, La. 

One who contests a special school tax elee- 
tion on specific grounds of irregularity is lim- 
ited to the grounds alleged.—MeWilliams v. 
Board of Directors of Iberville Parish, La. 

Pupils. 

Where a county was divided into school dis- 
tricts under the Georgia laws of 1906 (p. 66), 
the county board of education had discretion 
to allow pupils in one district to attend a school 
in an adjoining district—Meadows v. Board of 
Kducation of Paulding County, Ga. 

One charged with insulting the teacher in the 
presence of his pupils, in violation of the Ar- 
kansas school law (sec. 1653), may not show 
New v. State, Ark. 

Public Property and Institutions. 

Under the revised laws of Massachusetts (c. 

12, sec. 5), els. 3, 7, the real estate of educa- 


a cause for his conduct. 


tional institutions is not exempt from taxation, 
unless used and appropriated for their dis- 
tinctive purposes.—Burr y. City of Boston, 
Mass. 

A private corporation organized to operate 
a business college for profit held not exempt 
from taxation on its real estate as oceupied for 
educational purposes under the Michigan pub- 
lic laws of 1909, No. 309 (see. 7, par. 4).— 
Parsons Business College v. City of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Property of a corporation organized to oper- 
ate a business college held not “solely” used for 
educational purposes, so as to justify an ex- 
emption from taxation under the Michigan 
publie laws of 1909, No. 309 (sec. 7, par. 4).— 
Parsons Business College v. City of Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 
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The New York Tax Law (Consol. Laws, ec. 
60, sec. 4, subd. 7), held not to exempt from 


taxation a bequest to a foreign educational 
corporation, though its property was exempt 
from taxation, by the laws of its domicile. 
People v. Cameron, N. Y. S. 

Teachers’ Contracts. 

There can be no recovery for teaching a pub- 
lic school based upon a verbal contract or on a 
quantum meruit.—City School Corporation of 
Evansville vy. Hickman, Ind. App. 

Under Burns’ Annotated Statutes of 1908 (p. 
6596, 6598), relating to the minimum statutory 
wages of teachers, held that a teacher making 
a contract for wages less than the minimum was 
not barred from relief.—City School Corpora- 
tion of Evansville vy. Hickman, Ind. App. 

Under Burns’ Annotated Statutes of 1908 (p. 
6596, 6598), held that a teacher in an action on 
a contract fixing wages at less than the mini- 
mum wages provided by statute could recover 
the difference between wages so fixed and wages 
provided by statute.—City School Corporation 
of Evansville v. Hickman, Ind. App. 

A contract in violation of statute in respect 
to one of the parties thereto will not be held 
void to the prejudice of the other.—City School 
Corporation of Evansville v. Hickman, Ind. 
App. 

SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 

School boards in the state of Ohio cannot 
write into the contracts with teachers conditions 
by. which the latter agree to refrain from danc- 
ing and similar amusements that may exhaust 
The school board at Wellston, 
last spring, took action prohibiting dancing and 
Wrote clauses to that effect into the teachers’ 
contracts. The attorney-general, T. S. Hogan, 
has, however, ruled that the provision is illegal 
and that no teacher can be bound by it. 

Attorney GC. E. Herring of the Omaha board 
of education has recently rendered an opinion 
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that the schoolhouses of that city cannot be 
used for any purpose except the education of 
children who are of legal school age. The 
beard conducts the schools under a special char- 
ter which, in its nature, is an instrument of 
limitation defining the authority of the board 
to certain specified activities. The charter con- 
tains no definite power for the use of the school 
buildings for lectures, social centers, etc. Ac- 
cording to Attorney Herring, any taxpayer 
might enjoin such use no matter how insistent 
the demand. 

The Detroit board of education has been re- 
strained recently from selling textbooks to the 
students of the high schools. The judges of the 
leeal district court held that the board could not 
conduct a business of selling books without 
legislative authority and issued a permanent in- 
junction asked for by two booksellers. The 
board holds that under the “welfare clause” of 
its charter it has the right to sell books, because 
in so doing the interests of education are ad- 
vanced in that children can buy books at a lower 
figure than that demanded by dealers. 

Secret societies in the high schools of San 
Francisco have recently been given another blow 
by a decision of Superior Judge Hunt, who 
sustains, the validity of the anti-fraternity law. 
The court held that while the law prohibiting 
fraternities and sororities cannot be made to 
apply to students who were members of such or- 
ganizations at the time of its passage, school 
authorities may exclude boys and girls who 
join before entering a school. The case will be 
finally fought out before the district court of 
appeals where a previous suit to test the law 
Both cases will 


upon another point is pending. 
probably be decided at the same time. 

State Superintendent Charles A. Greathouse 
of Indiana has ruled recently that school cor- 
porations must purchase such supplies as are 
manufactured by the state reformatory from 


If you’re interested we 
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that institution. A new law requires all political 
divisions of the state to buy prison-made goods. 


Texas Book Law. 

A new law to replace the statutes governing 
the adoption of textbooks for the public schools 
of Texas has recently been signed by the gov- 
ernor of the state. The measure was urged by 
State Superintendent F. M. Bralley and had 
the general support of the school people. 

In brief, the new law increases the number of 
members on the textbook commission to eleven, 
nine to be appointed by the governor and two 
ex-officio, the governor and the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. The nine to be ap- 
pointed by the governor are to come from a 
list of thirty teachers, to be nominated by the 
state superintendent, the president of the uni- 
versity and the president of the Girls’ Industrial 
College. The list must be sent to the governor 
by August 1, 1912, and the executive is required 
to announce the board by the fifteenth of that 
month. 

The textbooks must be selected no later than 
November first of the same year, and the con- 
tract shall run ten years, with a provision for 
periodical revision in order that the books may 
be kept abreast of the times. No cities are ex- 
empt, and books of high schools are included. 
Supplementary reading books are required from 
the primer up to and including the rural high 
schools. 

Strong provisions are inserted against books 
accepted from publishers in any trust or com- 
bination; also against the appearance or ac- 
tivity of any special agents, attorneys or influen- 
tial men. Strict prohibition is included against 
any member of the board being interested in any 
book or publishing house, or being related to 
any author or publisher. Affidavit of disinter- 
estedness must be filed by each member after 
every session where an adoption occurred. 
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CHARLES H. AMES NO MORE. 


One of the most popular as well as most pro- 
gressive educational publishers in the country 
passed from the scene last month. 

Charles Henry Ames, secretary of the pub- 
lishing house of D. C. Heath & Company, died 
suddenly at the Boston City Club, on September 
9th, less than two minutes after seating himself 
at the luncheon table there. Mr. Ames reached 
Boston the night before from New York, where 
he had been to attend a business meeting, and 
the next morning was at his office, 120 Boylston 
street, apparently in his customary good health. 
Just after one o’clock he arrived at the City 
Club to join a group of men with whom he al- 
ways lunched. Chancing to be the first one of 
the party to arrive, Mr. Ames went at once to 
the table always reserved for them; then he sud- 
denly collapsed. He was known to have suffered 
slightly from heart trouble for about two years, 
and it was believed among his friends that his 
death would be very sudden. 

Charles Henry Ames was born in Boscawen, 
N. H., February 5th, 1847, the son of Nathan 
Plummer Ames and Elvira (Coffin) Ames. He 
graduated in 1870 from Amherst College with 
the degree of A. B. and three years later re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. He was married in 
Lakeview, Ill., to Miss Henrietta Burton Hunt 
on September 21, 1887, and is survived by her 
and four children. 

Soon after graduation from college he identi- 
fied himself with the Prang Educational Com- 
pany, with which concern he remained until he 
joined the late D. C. Heath as partner in the 
early days of this business. When the firm of 
D. C. Heath & Company became incorporated 
he was made a director and its secretary, and 
remained in these offices till his death. 

He was connected with the American His- 
tory Association, American Economical Associ- 
ation, American Ornithology Union, American 
Forestry Association, Delta Kappa Epsilon Fra- 
ternity and the Boston Merchants’ Association. 
Ife was a member of the Sierra Mountain Club 
of San Francisco, the Mazama Mountain Club 
of Portland, Oregon, Ends of the Earth of New 
York, Tuesday Club of Newton, Appalachian 
Mountain, Twentieth Century and Pudding- 
stone Clubs of Boston. 

Probably no man in publishing circles en- 
joyed a wider acquaintance with the school and 
college people of the country than Mr. Ames. 
He had traveled widely, and knew and was 
known by prominent educators in every state of 
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Cuba and Porto Rico and familiarized himself 
with educational conditions there. He was al- 
ways an enthusiast and an optimist, and threw 
himself heart and soul into whatever interest 
engaged him for the time being. He was a 
great student of nature, and took special inter- 
est in the problems of speculative philosophy. 
His lifelong friendship with the late W. T. 
Harris arose from their common pursuit in this 
realm of thought. 

He was a contemporary and associate of the 
late Daniel C. Heath and Winfield S. Smyth. 
These three men together with W. E. Pulsifer 
gave the firm of D. C. Heath & Company its 
best impulse and strengthened its connections 
with the great school interests of the country. 

There was vigor and enthusiasm in all that 
Mr. Ames said and did. To know him was to 
admire his sterling manhood, his zeal for real 
educational progress and his affable and genial 
personality. By his death the publishing world 
loses one of its well known figures of the older 
generation. 

Alfred Bayliss Dead. 

Alfred Bayliss, well known among educators 
of the United States,- died August 27th, at 
Woodbine, Ia., following injuries received in a 
fall from a horse on August 15th. 

Mr. Bayliss was born in England, March 22, 
1847. He received his early education in the 
schools of Flillsdale, Mich., graduating from 
Hillsdale College in 1870. Previous to his grad- 
uation he served as teacher in the country 
schools of that place. 

In November, 1898, he was elected state su- 
perintendent of the public schools of Lllinois, 
which office he held until December, 1906, re- 
tiring at that time to accept the principalship of 
the Western Illinois State Normal School at 
Macomb. He had served five years in his pres- 
ent position. 

Mr. Bayliss was a member of the National 
Association and the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Kdueation 


From 1863 to 1865, he served as private and 
ecrporal in the Eleventh Michigan Cavalry. 

The funeral took place August 29, at Ma- 
comb, Lil. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The board of school directors of St. Paul, 
Minn., has taken steps to open a continuation 
school for boys and girls who are employed in 
the city. Under the state compulsory education 
law, children under sixteen years of age, who 
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have not completed the eighth grade, cannot 
be granted labor certificates, unless they at- 
tend school. The strict enforcement of the 
statute works hardships in certain cases, and it 
is to relieve these that Supt. Heeter has ar- 
ranged the continuation course. The class, 
when opened, will be in session six hours daily, 
including Saturday. Pupils who are enrolled 
will attend two-hour sessions, twice each week, 
Employers will be required to designate the pe- 
riods when children will be sent and will not be 
permitted to deduct from the wages for the 
time lost. 

Philadelphia, Pa. In accordance with a pol- 
icy, outlined some time ago, the Department of 
Superintendence of the board of education has 
opened ten shops for manual training. Boys of 
the seventh and eighth grades are here taught 
simple woodworking and joinery, and girls are 
given instruction in sewing. It is proposed to 
make each of the ten shops a center for a num- 
ber of sub-districts, admitting pupils from 
such neighboring schools as are within walking 
distance. 

An industrial school for white children will 
shortly be established by the Southern Bureau 
of Education at Ragland, Ala., at a total ex- 
penditure of $5,000,000. While few details as 
to the proposed institution are available, it is 
stated that a small beginning will be made very 
shortly and buildings will be erected and 
courses will be introduced as the demand arises. 

Manual training and domestic science has 
been introduced in the high and grade schools 
ot Hannibal, Mo., under the direction of Supt. 
Livingstone McCartney. Four centers have 
been established for the grades under the super- 
vision of specially trained teachers. The courses 
introduced are based upon the St. Louis and 
Kansas City systems. 

Mr. Walsh Appointed. 

Mr. M. J. Walsh, for four years superintend- 
ent of schools at Bessemer, Mich., has been 
elected head of the schools at Sault Ste. Marie, 
to sueceed Mr. E. E. Ferguson. Mr. Walsh is one 
of the most energetic of the younger school men 
of Michigan, and has since his graduation from 
the state university, risen steadily in his pro- 
fession. After teaching several years in the 
high schools of West Bay City and Monroe, he 
was elected principal of schools of the latter 
town. At the end of a year he resigned, how- 
ever, to accept the principalship of the high 
school at Haneock, Mich., from where he en- 
tered a wide field of activity at Bessemer. 
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A NEW DICTIONARY. 
Webster’s New Standard American Dictionary. 

Encyclopedic Edition. Compiled and edited by 
BE. T. Roe, LL. B., with the assistance of prominent 
specialists. 1,249 pages; 2,000 illustrations. Size 
74x9% inches. Three-quarter leather, marble 
edges, patent thumb-index, $3; full flexible, wine- 
colored, straight grain cowhide, polished maroon 
edges, thumb-index, $4. Laird & Lee, publishers, 
Chicago. 

The predominent idea which compels our at- 
tention, and which deserves comment as the funda- 
mental success of this dictionary, is its perfect 
adaptation to the student who is to use it. Itis a 
distinct pleasure to pass from one letter of the 
alphabet to another, and to note the evolution of 
this idea. Nowhere in the history of dictionary 
making is this idea so clearly evidenced, or so 
nicely accomplished as in this Encyclopedic Edi- 
tion. 

Beginning with the fundamental idea of dic- 
tionary writing and compiling, the editors and 
publishers have kept in mind that one thought 
that a dictionary, to be at all valuable as a stu- 
dent’s reference book, must help in the discrimina- 
tion of words and their simple tracing to original 
sources. How often does not the average pupil 
refer to his dictionary and then close it not com- 
pletely satisfied! Applying the effect to the cause 
we can readily understand why many boys and 
girls never refer to a dictionary at all, or do so 
only under compulsion. 

It has, heretofore, also been the aim and object 
of compilers and publishers of School dictionaries 
to incorporate in every edition of a new lexicon 
everything within the range of human knowledge. 
The obsolete and the unused has played a prom- 
inent part in even the simple school dictionary 
which should so largely apply to the child and its 
everyday life. 

It is rather interesting to note in this dictionary 
a reversal of this order. Instead of turning this 
hew edition into a curio shop of foreign words 
and their definitions, care has been paid to the 
uses to which this dictionary is to be put. This 
is practically the first time in the history of 
schoo] dictionary making that an effort has not 
been made to use thin paper, small type, etc., 
and to condense as much as possible in one vol 
ume, irrespective of its intrinsic value to the 
pupil. 

The next big idea which has been worked out 
successfully in this dictionary, and which deserves 
attention, is the method employed to hold the in- 
terest of the pupil. In the first place, everything 
is plain and simple. Secondly, the type-is large 
enough to be easily read by any and all students. 
Again, the dictionary is modern in every way, in- 
cluding the definitions of the latest words in the 
language, as also illustrations which every boy 
and girl will study over and over again. 

We cannot pass the topic of interest without 
referring to the splendid text illustrations and the 
full-page plates incorporated in this edition. Every 
cut is new, while the nine full-page plates in 
color cover such subjects as: U.S. Army insignia ; 
portraits of the world’s greatest lexicographers ; 
shoulder straps of commissioned officers, U. 8. 
Army ; airships, aeroplanes and balloons; flags and 
pennants, international code alphabet; seals, na- 
Uonal, state and territorial; national flags of the 
world 
The following include fourteen full pages and 
illustrate: automobile parts; international bound- 
aries, showing fishing area of the great lakes; 
Coats of arms (2); the most popular styles of 
lettering (2); English and Grecian coins; Roman 
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coins; U. S. Navy code; crowns and coronets (2) ; 
deaf and dumb alphabets ; semaphore and wigwag 
signals; knots, bends and splices. 

Not less conducive to sustaining interest in the 
dictionary is its arrangement. The geographical 
and mythological names are included in the gen- 
eral vocabulary as against special supplements. 
Every vocabulary word is placed in strictly alpha- 
betical order, spelled out in full and phonetically 
respelled for pronunciation. A key to the mark- 
ings is given on the foot of every page. Appended 
to the body of the dictionary are English verbal 
distinctions, abbreviations and contractions, and 
marks and abbreviations used in proofreading. 

In conclusion this must be said: Webster's 
New Standard American Dictionary is an unusual 
production. It has been published with an idea, 
and that was the convenience of students. It has 
a place in the schools and school life of the coun- 
try. We wish it much success. 

COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Oct. 5-6. Upper Peninsula Educational Asso- 
ciation at Houghton. Supt. Orr Schurtz, Pres., 
Negaunee, Mich. 

Oct. 6. Massachusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion at Worcester. 

Oct. 13-14. Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso 
ciation at La Crosse. 

Oct. 18-19-20. Conference of State Superin- 
tendents on Certification of Teachers at Topeka. 

Oct. 19-20-21. Vermont Teachers’ Association 
at Montpelier. Miss A. B. Drake, Secy., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

Oct. 20. New Hampshire State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Concord. 

Oct. 20-21. Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association at Eau Claire. 

Oct. 21. Northeastern Ohio Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers at Cleveland. 
Hl. S. MeMyler, Secy., Cleveland, O. 

Oct. 24-25-26-27. Northern California Teachers’ 
Association at Chico, Cal. 

Oct. 25-26-27. Maine Teachers’ Association, at 
Augusta. D’Forest H. Perkin, Madison, Presi 
dent. Dorothy Elliott, Skowhegan, Secretary. 

Oct. 26-28. Minnesota Educational Association 
at Minneapolis. John M. Guise, Secy., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Oct. 27-28. Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso 
ciation (Western Section) at Dixon. S. F. Par- 
sons, Secy., De Kalb, Il. 

Oct. 27. Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hartford and New Haven, Conn. 

Oct. 28. California State Council of Education 
at Chico. L. E. Armstrong, Secy., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Nov. 1-2-3. North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Fargo, N. D. 

Nov. 2-3-4. National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education at Cincinnati, O. Hon. 
Fred A. Geier, chairman of general local com 
mittee. 

Noy. 3-4. Northern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (Eastern Section) at Evanston. 8S. F. Par- 
sons, Secy., De Kalb, Ill. 

Nov. 3-4. Rhode Island Institute of Instruc 
tion at Providence. W. H. Holmes, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Westerly ; J. F. Deering, Secy., Arctic, R. I. 

Noy. 9-10-11. Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee. Miss Katherine Williams, 
Secy., 506 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 9-10. Central Ohio Teachers’ Association 
at Cincinnati. C. D. Everett, President, Colum- 
bus; Miss Stella Wilson, Secy., Sidney, Ohio. 

Nov. 9-10-11. Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Nov. 9-10. Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
at Topeka, Kans, 

Nov. 9-11. Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hannibal. Luther Hardaway, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., Secretary. 

Noy. 10-11. Ohio Central Teachers’ Association 
at Cincinnati. 

Nov. 11. Missouri Society of Teachers of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics at Hannibal, Mo. (with 
M. 8. T. A.). L. D. Ames, Secy., Columbia, Mo. 

Noy. 27-28-29. New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Albany. George P. Bristol, Presi- 
dent, Ithaca, N. Y. Supt. Chas. W. Cole, local 
committeeman. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1. Western Ohio Superintendents’ 
Round Table, at Dayton. E. J. Brown, Dayton, 
President. O. E. Duff, South Solon, Secretary. 

Nov. 30-Dec, 1-2. North Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Raleigh. Chas L. Coon, Presi- 
dent. R. D. W. Connor, Secy., Raleigh, N. C. 

Noy. 30-Dec. 1-2. Southern Education Associa- 
tion at Houston, Tex. M. A. Cassidy, President, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Dec. 1-2. Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
at Columbia University, New York City. A. H. 
Quinn, Secy., University Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dec. 1-2. Central Association of Mathematics 
and Science Teachers at Chicago. H. E. Cobb, 
Lewis Inst., Chicago, President. J. F. Mills, 330 
Webster Ave., Chicago, Secretary. 

Dec. 19-22. Southern California Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Los Angeles. L. E. Armstrong, San 
Francisco, Cal., Secretary. 

Dec. 26-29. Bay Section California Teachers’ 
Association at San Jose, Cal. L. E. Armstrong, 
San Francisco, Cal., Secretary. 

Dec. 26-29. Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Philadelphia, Pa. F. W. Robbins, 
President, Bethlehem, Pa. Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
Secy., Lancaster, Pa. 

Dec. 27-28-29. Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis. 8. L. Scott, President, 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Dec. 27-28-29. Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Little Rock. <A. C. Millar, Conway, 
Ark., chairman of executive committee. 

Oct. 25-26-27. Social Center Association of 
America at Madison, Wis. 


IDEAS THAT WORK WELL. 

Principals of the graded schools of Newport, R. 
I., keep tab on fire drills by means of a pink card, 
which is mounted on the bulletin board of each 
school. The card contains an extract from the 
rules of the board requiring monthly fire drills 
and has spaces in which the date, time and dura- 
tion of each drill are recorded. At the end of the 
school year the cards are sent to the superintend- 
ent’s office for filing. 

In assigning teachers for the school year, Supt. 
J. N. Adee of Johnstown, Pa., has placed the in- 
structors first according to their ability to handle 
the problems of a given class; secondly, according 
to the preferences of the oldest teachers. Where- 
ever possible, young women have been placed in 
buildings nearest their homes or lodgings. 

During the past summer the students of the 
manual training department of Ishpeming, Mich., 
high school did all the carpentry work necessary 
for the annual repairs of the city schools. The 
superintendent and members of the board claim 
that the work has been done as carefully and 
satisfactorily as if skilled mechanics had been 
employed. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

Dr. Robert L. Dixon, secretary of the Michi- 
gan state board of health, has begun a cam- 
paign for better sanitation in the public schools 
of his state, as he is of the opinion that many 
children are unable to continue their studies 








owing to illness brought on through insanitary 
conditions. 

It is the intention of the state board of health 
to carry this campaign through every school dis- 
trict in Michigan with the hope of bettering 
conditions, and Dr, Dixon intends to co-operate 
with the local school boards in bringing about 
the desired results. 

“Fifty thousand American school children 
are annually removed from school on account 
of physical inability to continue work. Careful 
investigation in this and other countries has 
shown this effect to be due largely to conditions 
existing in many of our schoolhouses, such as 
poor ventilation, improper lighting, uneven 
temperature, unsuitable seats, ete.,” says Dr. 
Dixon. 

“That these conditions have been the cause 
and are today causing the dispositions of general 
depression, lassitude, headache, dizziness, lower- 
ing of resistance to disease, and a consequent 
contraction of the more serious maladies, as 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, bronchitis, influenza, 
curvature of the spine, near-sightedness, ete., is 
an admitted fact; and the knowledge that thirty 
per cent. of all school children are suffering 
from diseases of the eye should be sufficient to 
direct the inquiry of every parent, to say nothing 
of every school official, into the condition sur- 
rounding his child. 

“Tnasmuch as the years of early school life 
are the formative period of the tissues of the 
eye, it is imperative that money and attention be 
given to the end of proper lighting in our 
schools. Frequent absence from school, due to 
colds and other sickness, could be eliminated 
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were ventilation more effectual and reliable in- 
stead of the common dependence upon open 
windows. 

“The experience of the Michigan state board 
of health in investigating the schoolhouses of 
this state shows that, while during vacation 
time some improvements are made to overcome 
the worst conditions, yet these improvements 
are only too apt to be make-shift and inade- 
quate. The health of school children demands 
a more lively recognition of their needs, pure 
air, supplied at the rate of not less than thirty 
cubie feet per minute for each occupant of the 
room; adequate lighting, from the left side, or 
left side and rear of the room; adjustable seats 
to suit the needs peculiar to each pupil; clean, 
well-ventilated toilets. 

“The immense sums of money invested in 
school property, the economic value of every 
school child, urge the best management of the 
schooling business and the maintenance of the 
most effectual means not only of preserving, but 
of building up a healthy and strong generation 
of children.” 

An open-air school has been established in the 
outskirts of St. Louis by the local anti-tubercu- 
losis society and the board of education. The 
class is conducted six days in the week. The 
reutine of the day opens with a bath and is 
broken by rest periods in the open. Special 
clothing and warm lunches are provided for the 
children by the society, and regular medical in- 
spections take place weekly. 

The pecuniary value of medical school in- 
spection is demonstrated in a report of Supt. 
S. B. Tobey of Wausau, Wis. In a report on 
the system in vogue in the schools, during the 
school year 1909-10, Mr. Tobey shows that the 
city is saved over $2,000 in addition to the time 
saved the children who otherwise would have 
been unable to attend school. 

Following the alarm caused by an epidemic 
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ot searlet fever, seven physicians were employed 
to examine daily pupils who had been absent 
without satisfactory explanation or had _ been 
exposed to disease. Others thought to have 
physical ailments were also examined. 

Parents were notified, and in cases where 
they were unable to furnish the necessary aid, 
one of two visiting nurses were sent to the house 
and medicine from a dispensary maintained by 
subseription furnished free. 

According to a recent statement of Dr. Olin 
West of the Tennessee state board of health, 
over half of the school children in seven im- 
portant counties are afilicted with the hook- 
worm. In three further counties the percentage 
given is over forty, and the health authorities 
urge that the disease should be combated 
through free dispensaries. 

Opposition to open-air schools has recently 
developed in St. Louis, Mo., and Grand Rapids, 
Mich. In both cities families living near the 
pavilions in which the tuberculous children are 
being taught have expressed fears that the con- 
tuet of their healthy offsprings with the unfor- 
tunate pupils of the open-air classes might 
spread the contagion of consumption. In each 
case they argued that the sight and contact 
with sick children has a bad influence, even if 
as the school authorities claim, there can be 
no effect upon health. The anti-tuberculosis 
people have replied that the children in the 
classes are merely anaemic and pre-disposed to 
the disease and that the fears of the neighbors 
are without foundation. 

Washington, D. C. The North Washington 
Citizen Association has requested the District 
Commissioners to provide four additional rooms 
for the Gage public school, to be located upon 
the roof and to be open to the air. 

If an ounce of prevention i 
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worth a pound 
of cure, the association argues that one roof 
schoolroom is worth sixteen open-air rooms in @ 
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is always intense in matters 
microscopic. This fact ex- 
plains the great success of 
Physiology, Botany and 
Zoology classes in which 
the microscope is employed. 
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| ‘sIf a man preach a better sermon, writé a better book, or build 
a better mousetrap than his neighbor, tho’ he hide himself in the 
wilderness, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’ 
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tuberculosis hospital. “The whole theory of 
consumption cure is one of prevention, and 
every means should be taken to prevent develop- 
ment of the disease in the public schools, not 
only for the sake of the young people, but for 
the safety of the community.” 


Georgia Children Defective. 

That a large percentage of the moneys spent 
for the education of children in the state of 
Georgia is wasted because of the physicial con- 
ditions of the children, is the conclusion of the 
health authorities who have recently made a 
thorough examination of three counties. Dr. W. 
G. Fort of the Georgia board of health is au- 
thority for the statement that of 3,219 boys and 
girls examined, 2,228 or more than two-thirds 
were found to be suffering from ailments c¢al- 
culated to retard them in their studies. 

The three counties in which the thorough 
inspection was made are Stewart, Webster and 
‘lift, admittedly among the healthiest in Geor- 
gia and lying in a section that has as good a 
health record as any in the country. They 
were not picked out and the inspectors believe 
that conditions approximately as bad prevail 
over the entire state. Only a very small per- 
centage of the children were found to be suf- 
fering from congenital or chronic troubles; all 
were apparently minor complaints, easily 
checked, but of great possible injury to growing 
yeuths if allowed to continue. 

\ surprising development was that there were 
more defectives among the white children than 
among the negroes examined. Out of 1,663 
whites, 1,348 were found below normal; while 

of 1,556 blacks only 888 were suffering 
from apparent disease. 

lhe children in rural communities, in the 
matter of physical defects, do not run below 
those of the cities according to the examination. 


Our name, backed by over half a century 
of experience, is on all our products—lenses 
microscopes, field-glasses, projection appara 
tus, engineering and other scientific instru 
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Why does Chicopee supply the Playground World 
with All-Steel Playground Apparatus ? 


The answer is found in a little booklet we have recently pub- 
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In the country, hookworm prevails to a greater 
extent than in the large towns or cities, but in 
the latter, adenoids are found more frequently 
than elsewhere. 

Hookworm prevailed to a greater extent than 
any other complaint. Among the whites 894 
were found to be suspects, and 774 among the 
negroes. “Suspects” mean that they showed 
the outer symptoms of the disease. Records 
demonstrate that 74 per cent. of “suspects” 
have the complaint while 25 per cent. of children 
similarly situated who show no exterior symp- 
tems suffer from it. 

The second trouble in ratio was defective 
teeth, 586 white children being in that class. 
Next came enlarged tonsils and adenoids, 
troubles peculiar to children. 

The combined result of the inspections in the 
three counties is as follows: 


Whites. Colored. 


Number examined ............ 1,668 1,556 
Number defective ...........- 1,348 888 
a SE rrr 676 
Number of defects ............ 3,460 1,721 
Hookworm suspects ........+5. 894 TT: 
Defective eyes .....sceeeeeeeee 292 28 
Enlarged glands .............. 470 168 
Defective teeth ............... 596 368 
Enlarged tonsils ...........+.. 406 252 
I cueete wads ncss Haan s (Te 144 
PETES tee 6 15 
PORTE GOROROED .o 00s ccc cece cece 77 20 
Lung diseases ........0e+e0ees 33 72 
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“These defective children cannot get the full 
benefit of the schools,” declared Dr. Fort. “They 
lag behind and often are accused of stupidity 
cr dullness. Bring their physical condition 


lished, entitled ‘‘ Experience.’’ Playground workers will find it of 
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up to normal and they will prove as bright as 
any.” 

To illustrate his point that backwardness is 
usually due to physical defect, he told of a 
school where virtually all the members of a class 
were found to have bad eyes. 

“Something must be wrong with the light,” 
the inspector said, and made a careful study of 
the room. It was perfect. 

“T think I know what is the matter,” the 
principal declared. ‘Those children could not 
keep up with their regular class and were put 
in one to themselves.” 

“They lagged behind,” says Dr. Fort, “not be- 
cause of any mental defects, but because their 
eyes needed attention.” 


Joston, Mass. Dr. William J. Gallivan, for- 
merly president of the school committee, has 
been appointed by Mayor Fitzgerald chief of 
the school physicans. The eighty-five physicians 
who examine the 100,000 school children of this 
city will work under Dr. Gallivan’s orders. 

Dr. Gallivan is a native of Boston. From 
1894 to 1903 he was a member of the school 
committee and for two years was its president. 

The Lynn, Mass., board of health has recent- 
ly made a radical change in the method of 
school medical inspection in that city. During 
the past school year there were thirteen doctors, 
each receiving $200 a year for their services as 
medical inspectors. The board abolished all of 
these inspectorships except two, each at a salary 
of $600 per year. The board also appointed two 
nurses to assist the doctors, at a salary of $500 
a year, for which they are expected to devote 
practically all their time to the work of in- 
spection and assistance to the doctors. 

Chairman Michael Ward of the board stated 
that there was no dissatisfaction with the doc- 
tors whose services were no longer to be used. 


































































































































































PRISON-MADE SCHOOL DESKS. 

A prominent western city very recently refused 
to purchase school desks made in the Illinois state 
prison. Even though an attractive price was 
quoted the offer was rejected on the ground that 
the moral influence on pupils would be anything 
but good. No other argument was advanced, and 
the furniture was ordered through the regular 
commercial channels. 

This is undoubtedly the policy of ninety-eight 
per cent of our American school boards. But 
few state prisons are now manufacturing school 
furniture and these have been subject to so much 
criticism until with passing of time it has been 
realized that “prison-made furniture” is a failure 
in several ways. 

In the past we have frequently discussed the 
moral influence which furniture manufactured by 
convicts may have on pupils. It is only necessary 
to refer to the possible thoughts of a day-dreaming 
girt of any age who is being teased on the subject 
by the boy who occupies a seat near her. The 
terror which the mere suggestion may produce is 
not all imagination but may, in a nervous child, 
become a serious reality. 

However, this phase of the subject needs but 
little discussion. A state prison may have con- 
nected with it a factory or farm producing staples 
which adults will alone use. In any case, it is 
still possible that a state prison produce other 
things than school furniture. We are not so far 
advanced in our economic development that a 
multitude of necessities do not present themselves 
upon serious consideration. 

The many recent patented improvements in 
newer types of school desks which have so greatly 
added to their comfortableness and hygienic quali- 
ties, makes it necessary to class prison-made fur- 
niture with the inferior goods sold by wrecking 
companies and the like. It is only reasonable to 
assume that several high grade manufacturers 
catering to the best school trade of the country 
will, to meet the competition, produce furniture 
to quiet the severest criticism of the ablest school- 
man and hygienists and the shrewdest school 
board purchasing agents of the country. 

During the past few years, the best manu 
facturers have spent thousands of dollars on new 
designs and new models, producing a variety of 
styles and types of desks which has made the 
United States the world’s market-place for school 
furniture. South America buys sixty per cent of 
her school desks from our American manufac- 
turers. The balance is the crude home-made desk. 
The other countries have bought as much as they 
can. What the American manufacturers lose 
every year is due to their own organization, the 
lack of proper export departments, the study of 
tariff, ete. 

Now, if such is the case our best American 
manufacturers are setting the pace for high quali- 
ty in school furniture. Can a state’s prison com- 
pete in the matter of models? No, it cannot, and 
for this reason school boards should be warned 
against themselves. Do not buy a cheap school 
desk of antiquated design. Be warned against 
the false cry of economy. Nothing is cheap which 
in the end becomes expensive. 

In the advertising pages of this issue there is a 
variety of school furniture displayed which will 
satisfy the most critical demands of the critical 
school man. Attention is called to the variety of 
designs confined to the production of the last year 
or two. Much progress has been made in the sta- 
tionary types. The greatest advance has, however, 
been in the adjustable desks so that practically 
every demand is satisfied. It is hoped that school 
boards will be warned not only against the pur- 
chase of “prison-made furniture” but also the 
purchase of inferior grades of furniture from deal- 
ers who represent the goods manufactured by 
convicts. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL 
BOARD FILES. 


Medart Gymnastic Apparatus. 

This catalogue of gymnastic apparatus lists 
sixty-four different articles of gymnasium equip- 
ment, including supplies such as hurdles, fencing 
foils, medicine balls, basket balls, skipping reeds, 
spirometer, etc., etc. It is by all odds one of the 
most complete gymnasium catalogues ever pub- 
lished. Its size is eight and one-half inches by 
ten and one-half inches (8%x10%,). It is bound 
in a heavy brown cover with the trade mark em- 
bossed in an unusually striking manner. 

Every school official who receives a copy of this 
catalogue will be impressed with the splendid 
illustrations which appear on every page. Each 
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article is not only described completely but pic- 
tured in a most graphic manner. It is very sel- 
dom that such perfect reproductious of equipments 
are obtained. These are almost perfect and must. 
be accorded most favorable comment. The Fred 
Medart Mfg. Company of St. Louis deserves great 
credit for producing this splendid catalogue. 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains. 

This is a very unique catalogue describing the 
drinking fountains now being manufactured by 
the Springfield Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
of Chicopee, Mass. The fountains described are 
Bubble A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H. Each is a 
different fountain and is the result of the experi- 
menting Mr. John Hall, Jr., bas been doing 
for years past along this line. 

The catalogue also includes the “No Germ” 
paper towels which this company has now placed 
on the market. This is specially treated white 
crepe paper. It has the absorbent qualities of the 
finest linen. The towels can be supplied with a 
special holder. They come in soft fold packages 
of 100 towels and 100 packages in a case. The 
“No Germ” school towels are thirteen inches wide 
and twenty-two inches long. These come in rolls 
ot 500 towels each and fifty rolls to a case. 

Full information can be obtained by addressing 
the company at 1892 Riverdale St., Chicopee, Mass. 
Solving the Dust Problem. 

The evolution of the Howard Dustless Duster 
is most interestingly described in this booklet 
which has just been published by the Howard 
Dustless Duster Co. It tells first how Mr. How- 
ard, a chemist, came upon the idea. It then de- 
scribes the duster itself, passing very logically to 
its uses. 

It might be interesting to note that this book- 
let shows very conclusively that the Howard 
Dustless Duster has found acceptance in the 
schools. “The St. Louis school board used ten 
thousand” it says. In the same place we quote 
“one hundred school boards in eastern Massachu- 
setts use Howard Dustless Dusters for cleaning 
and blackboards.” 

The catalogue concludes with a description of 
the duster in the cloth styles, the mop dusters 
and wet mops. 

Prang Art Catalogue 

If the word “Art” had not been included in the 
title of this catalogue it would have been a se- 
rious mistake. The cover design, the text arrange- 
ment, the illustrations, are all artistic. In a word 
the catalogue is’‘in keeping with the work of the 
Prang Company. The-slogan Art-Industry-Edu- 
cation, is appropriate and well defined in the 
opening pages. 

The catalogue includes among others The Man- 
ual Arts Drawing Books, The Parallel Course 
Drawing Books, Progressive Drawing Books, Text 
Books of Art Education, Art Education, Books 
for Elementary and High Schools, ete., ete. Ap- 
pended are the art materials for which this com- 
pany has gained an enviable reputation. The type 
matter on the latter pages is splendidly arranged 
with prices clearly indicated, ete. 

Comment must be made on the color plates 
which are included in this catalogue. They are 
not only good but they are very good. 


NEW PRODUCTIONS. 
Classroom Renovator. 

The Vacuum Engineering Co., of 114 Liberty St., 
New York City, manufacturers of the “Rotrex” 
system of vacuum cleaning, have perfected a class- 
room renovator which meets the requirements of 
classroom cleaning. It is called the “Universal” 
Classroom Renovator. The tool embodies a modi- 
fied ball and socket joint of very ingenious design. 
In use the operator assumes any position with 
respect to the tool which convenience or condi- 
tions may require. The tool is always under his 
control, and correctly placed with respect to sur- 
face swept. It permits him to sweep around all 
the iron legs and over all the floor beneath the 
desks and benches independent of the obstructions 
caused by their upper parts. 

Equipment of Monmouth High School. 

Following are some of the firms who supplied 
the equipment for the Monmouth, IIl., high school, 
illustrated and described on page 21 of this issue: 
Heating, W. B. Graves Co., Chicago, Ill.; manual 
training, Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; scientific apparatus, Bausch & Lomb, 
Rochester, N. Y., and C. H. Stoleting Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; furniture, American Seating Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; program clock, Hahl Automatic Clock Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; laboratory desks, Moline Furniture 
Co., Moline, Ill.; library fixtures, Library Bureau, 
Chicago, Ill.; telephones, Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. , 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The following cities have adopted either the 
Draper Sanitary Roller Shade or the Bell Adjust- 
able Folding Shade, made by the Luther O. Drap- 
er Shade Co. of Spiceland, Ind.: Parkersburg, 


W. Va.; Franklin, Tex.; Orleans, Ind.; Port Allen, 
La.; Seelyville, Ind.; Waseca, Minn.; Prescott, 
Ariz.; Wibaux, Mont.; Elmhurst, Ill.; Washing. 
ton, Ind., and East Chicago, Ind. 

The Boston schoolhouse commissioners have 
awarded a contract for all portable and iron stand- 
ard opera chairs to be used during the next two 
school years to the Boston branch of the Ameri- 
can Seating Company. The contract amounts to 
more than $25,000. The prices for the chairs are 
$1.20 and $2.75 respectively. 

Memphis, Tenn. A contract for 1,600 steel 
lockers has been awarded to the Hess Warming 
and Ventilating Co., Chicago, and for gymnasium 
equipment to the Narragansett Machine Co., Proy- 
idence, R. I. 

The Wimmer Shade Adjusters have been in- 
stalled at Georgetown and Garrison, Texas, and 
the New Hibbard Avenue schools at Columbus and 
the Catholic high school, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Moline, Ill. Bubbling cups manufactured by 
Rundle-Spence Co., Milwaukee, have been installed 
recently in five schoolhouses. 

Chelsea, Mass. The school board has ordered 
“American” sanitary steel desks for the new Wil- 
liams and Shurtleff schools, costing approximate- 
ly $12,000. 

Tacoma, Wash. Two portable schoolhouses have 
been purchased from the American Portable House 
Co., Seattle. 

Johnson Window Shade Adjusters have been 
installed in the high school, Newcastle, Pa.; 
Granite County high school, Phillipsburg, Mont. ; 
City school, Hillman, Mich., and the high school, 
Redlands, Cal. 

Grand Island, Neb. Desks for two new grade 
buildings have been furnished by the Peabody 
School Furniture Co., North Manchester, Ind. 

Atlanta, Ga. The board of education has or- 
dered sixty-three new visible-model Remington 
typewriters. They replace all the old machines 
formerly used in the high schools. 

Marion, O. Contract for desks in a new eight- 
room school and a four-room addition awarded to 
the American Seating Co. 

New Haven, Conn. The school board has or- 
dered desks to the value of $2,000 for the new 
Truman Street schoolhouse from the American 
Seating Co. 

Quincy, Ill. Purchased 225 Arlington auto- 
matic desks made by Peter & Volz. 

Speed Contests Won by Pitman Writers. 

In shorthand speed contests, held at Buffalo, 
August 29th and 30th, under the auspices of the 
National Court Reporters’ Association, both 
awards for fast writing were won by writers of 
the Isaac Pitman shorthand. 

The first contest for the Adams trophy was 
won by Miss Nellie M. Wood of Arlington 
Heights, Mass. On four’ tests Miss Wood's 
average accuracy was 99.5 per cent, a total of 
eighteen errors in 3,600 words. The second place 
in this contest was won by Mr. Nathan Bebrin, 
with a percentage of 99.3 per cent accuracy. 

The second contest for the Shorthand Cup and 
title of “Champion Shorthand Writer of the 
World” was won by Mr. Nathan Behrin. The 
contest consisted of taking five minutes’ dictation 
of straight matter, charge and testimony, respec- 
tively, at speeds of 200, 240 and 280 words each. 
The second honor in this contest was taken by 
Mr. W. Bottom, who was the only other contest- 
ant to qualify of the twenty-one persons entered. 

Mr. Behrin’s accuracy average was 96.8 per 
cent on the three contests. On the 200-word 
contests, his accuracy was 98.4 per cent. Mr. Beb- 
rin overwhelmingly proved his title as champion 
shorthand writer. 
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THE STATUS AND CONSTITUTION OF 
NEW BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from Page 18) 


the examiners. As they will be appointed at the 
absolute discretion of the lay board of educa- 
tion and be removable at will they will be wholly 
subservient to that lay body, and wholly cut off 
from the supervising experts of the system. The 
huge teaching force will gradually pass away 
from the influence of the supervising staff, and 
become in time the engine of the inexpert board. 

Under such conditions the procuring of ex- 
pert superintendents by the city, men of in- 
dependence of thought, of experience and pro- 
fessional ambition, of ability and vigorous initi- 
ative, would be impossible; it would also be un- 
necessary, for no original function is left to 
them. The system would require no super- 
vising service except of a ministerial kind 
from men of inferior grade. What  pur- 
pose, except that of dissipating expert 
authority and expert responsibility, can there 
be in dividing such powers as are left to 
experts among a council of nine without a real 
head, and what, except that of destroying the 
expert’s control, can there be in providing that 
the city superintendent shall have no part in 
the discipline of the system of 
nominally the head ? 


By HARRY A. GARFIELD, President of Wil- 
liams College— 

The appointment of teachers by the board with- 
out regard to nomination by the superintendent is 
wholly wrong in principle. The board has to do 
with schools as organizations: The teacher, with 
the training of the individual. Teaching is a pro- 
fession and superintendents are educational ex- 
perts. They should be primarily responsible for 
the selection of the teaching force whether or not 
the members of the board receive salaries, and 
their action in this most important particular 
should be as free as possible from political con- 
siderations. 


By IRA REMSEN, President of Johns Hopkins 

University— 

The fundamental error involved is the curtail- 
ment of the powers of the superintendent and en- 
largement of the powers of the board of educa- 
tion. A long experience as teacher, president of a 
university and member of the board of school 
commissioners of the City of Baltimore, leads me 
to protest as vigorously as possible against the 
proposed changes. It is my belief that the only 
proper method of administration of the schools of 
New York or any other city is to concentrate au- 
thority in the superintendent and to hold him re- 
sponsible. It is proposed to put experts in education 
on the board of education? If not, how can they 
properly do the things they are called upon to 
do? As I understand it, they are to assign as- 
sistant superintendents to duty; they are to ap- 
point all members of the teaching and supervising 
force without regard to nomination by the super- 
intendent or a board of superintendents. They 
are, in other words, to do the most important part 
of the work now done by the superintendent. If 
they are not experts in education, how can they do 
it? On the other hand, if they are, then there will 
be seven superintendents. You might as well 
have seven mayors of the city. 


By NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania— 

A board of education need not consist of mem- 
bers having a high salary, provided proper power 
is vested in the superintendent of schools. This 
ofticer should be allowed to assign assistant super- 
tendents to the duties which they are to perform ; 
he should have a right to speak before the board 
on all subjects connected with the schools and he 
should have the right to prescribe forms of re- 
ports for use in the schools. Moreover, he should 
have a voice in the granting of licenses to teach- 
ers and in the preparation of eligible lists for ap- 
pointments. 


By DANFORTH E. AINSWORTH, President 
of the Board of Education, Albany— 

I have a decided opinion upon the general prin- 
ciples of curtailing the powers of the city superin- 
tendent of schools as is provided in the proposed 
charter for that city. During a large portion of 
my life I have been a member of a board of edu- 
cation or connected with the state department of 
education. From my experience, I am decidedly 
of the opinion that the city superintendent of 


which he is 
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schools, if he is big enough for his job, possesses 
a special knowledge, which a board of education 
cannot possibly acquire, of the needs of various 
localities of the city, and the aptitude or fitness 
of his associate superintendents to perform the 
work in that locality. 

This is true with reference to the teaching force 
as well. In my own experience as president of 
the board of education of the City of Albany, I 
am more and more inclined to believe that a su- 
perintendent of schools should nominate to the 
board candidates for positions in the teaching 
force and should control their designation to a 
particular school and their promotion, and have 
general supervision, unrestricted and unhampered 
by the board of education, over all purely profes- 
sional matters. 


By HARRY A. BOYER, President of Board of 
School Directors of Harrisburg— 


The complete abridgement of the powers of the 
superintendent of schools is beyond reason. Many 
of the powers curtailed are powers which super- 
intendents in every city and town in the country 
have exercised from the beginning of school su- 
perintendency. They are powers which only men 
trained in such professional matters can effec- 
tively exercise—powers which by their very na- 
ture belong to the superintendent the world over. 
It would be interesting to know what the framers 


of this measure think superintendents of schools 
are for. 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 
(Concluded from page 22) 

“The old windows,” says Mr. Snyder, “with 
such brick work as was permissible from the 
point of safety, were removed from the front 
facing the south, and replaced by a window 16 
feet in width. The eastern wall was on the party 
line, necessitating the taking care of the neigh- 
boring chimneys where they interfered. This 
was done by carrying them up above the roof 
of the school, thus permitting of two windows, 
each 10 feet in width, to be inserted in the 
eastern wall and one 13 feet in width in the 
western wall. There was thus obtained 49 
lineal feet of window openings, 10 feet in height, 
or a total of 490 square feet of windows in a 
room with a floor space of 902 square feet. This 
may not be considered a good maximum, but it 
was all that considerations of economy, cost of 
alterations and safety of the old structure 
would warrant. 

“The windows are arranged in a series of 
louvres, without intermediate crossbars, the 
mullions being reduced to the least possible 
thickness. This gives about 96 per cent. free 
opening. The window arrangement is shown 
by the photograph which was taken before the 
room was quite completed. 

“Provisions for heating are such that the 
temperature, even in the coldest weather, can 
be held at about 45 degrees with the windows 
wide open. 
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“The equipment as recommended by the com- 
mittee having in charge the classes of anaemic 
children, consists of twenty-five movable and 
adjustable desks, together with the necessary 
chairs, twenty-five reclining chairs, one scale 
for weighing and measuring the children. Extra 
heavy clothing or rugs are also supplied. Pro- 
visions for feeding are made by setting apart a 
small room in which is placed a sink with hot 
and cold water, a gas range and ice box, bain- 
marie closets for holding dishes and kitchen 
utensils, tins for cereals and dry groceries, and 
a kitchen table. This equipment is varied 
somewhat to suit the different conditions. 
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“In some New York schools there are as- 
sembly rooms one story high, thus providing a 
roof space about on a line with the second story 
floor. Here real out of door conditions are 
provided; the roof being covered by a platform 
protected with awnings or side curtains, any 
or ‘all of which can be adjusted to meet the 
needs against storm or wind. 

“Tt is most desirable that the children should 
be in the sunlight as much as possible even when 
studying. The reflection of light from the 
white papef is most trying on the eyes, but 
this is being met by the use of a light screen 
just large enough to contain the book, which 
may be adjusted to any desired angle. 

“That fresh-air classrooms have proved their 
usefulness for those children who are styled anae- 
mic, needs no argument or proof, other than 
those which are familiar at the moment, based 
upon what has been accomplished in this city 
and elsewhere. If it be beneficial to the ill, 
why not fortify the well child against illness by 
teaching it also in fresh-air classrooms. To 
accomplish this will be a long, uphill work, but 
a beginning can be made, if in each new school- 
house erected in our larger cities, there can be 
provided one or more fresh-air classrooms, minus, 
of course, the provisions for reclining chairs 
and feeding which would be unnecessary; 
equip the building with proper windows and it 
will not be long before they will be kept open 
winter as well as summer.” 
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DR. SKINNER RESIGNS. 

Dr. Hubert M. Skinner, who has been a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the American Book 
Company for many years, has resigned to be- 
come Dean of the Collegiate Department of the 
Lincoln-Jefferson University of Hammond, Ind. 

Dr. Skinner is one of the few school book- 
men whose interests and tastes have led them 
far afield in general literature. As an essayist 
and poet, he has won national recognition, and 
his translations from French, German and Nor- 
wegian verse have been widely admired for their 
faithful reproduction of the original thought 
and form. 

For more than twenty years Mr. Skinner has 
been one of the leaders of the teachers’ reading 
circle movement. His success in promoting this 
form of professional study for teachers led the 
American Book Company to open a special de- 
partment, through which Mr. Skinner has 
worked out many of the best ideas and methods 
now employed in reading circle work. 

It was only a natural development of the 
home reading idea that led Mr. Skinner to be- 
come interested in correspondence instruction. 
Three years ago, when the Lincoln-Jefferson 
University was established, he became one of 
its incorporators, and has since been active in 
preparing its courses of study and methods of 
instruction. 

The institution has now a student member- 
ship of twenty-seven thousand and conducts a 
prosperous law school for resident students at 
Hammond. Its books are all specially written 
to anticipate the needs and difficulties of the 
students at home. It seeks to differ from other 
similar schools in that it requires definite 
work and a high standard of efficiency on the 
part of instructors and students. 

Dr. Skinner will, in his new position, have 
direct supervision of the collegiate department, 
which has a course of study based on the 
courses of the best American universities, and 
is intended to give a thorough classical train- 
ing. In addition, he will be editor of all text- 
books and publications of the institution. 

AMONG BOOKMEN. 

The Prang Company recently entertained the 
students of their New York summer school and 
many of their friends at an entertainment 
given in their new offices, which occupy the top 
floor of the Knickerbrocker Trust building at 
358 Fifth avenue, New York City. The offices 
were attractively decorated, and as they are 
lighted from overhead, they were unusually well 
suited for this purpose. 

Mr. C. W. Knouff, former principal of the 
Tacoma, Wash., high school, has assumed 
charge of the western office of the Prang Com- 
pany. Other recent changes which have taken 
place since Mr. Edwin O. Grover was elected 
president of the company and Mr. George L. 
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Cade treasurer, have been the removal of their 
New York office to 358 Fifth avenue; the open- 
ing of a New England office at 120 Boylston 
street, Boston; the withdrawal of Mr. W. E. 
Cochrane from all connection with the com- 
pany; the change of the name of the Prang 
Educational Company ‘to the Prang Company; 
the purchase of the “Manual Arts Drawing 
Books” with a Spanish edition (Las Artes 
Manuales Para Las Escuelas Elementales) and 
the “Parallel Course Drawing Books” from 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Company. For more 
than half a century the Prang Company has 
been the only specialized house in the field of 
art education in this country. 

Mr. John Laidlaw, the new representative of 
D. C. Heath & Company in eastern Missouri, is 
a school man of long experience. He was, until 
recently, superintendent of schools at Cape 
Girardeau. 

W. T. Pate, representative of the American 
Book Company in Mississippi, has been unable 
to attend to his book work during the past sum- 
mer owing to ill health. He has, however, im- 
proved with the coming of cooler weather and is 
again looking after the trade. 

Mr. W. G. Hartranft, western representative 
of Silver, Burdett & Co., once wrote a brief 
report of a convention of the Inland Em- 
pire Teachers’ Association and sent it to Harr 
Wagner of the Western Journal of Education. 
When the item appeared it had been much blue 
penciled and Mr. Hartranft sent a complaint. 

“Tn that report on the Teachers’ Association 
meeting,” he wrote, “you made a serious mis- 
take. I stated that the attendance was 5,000 
and you had it 500.” 

Mr. Wagner, who is always ready with an 
answer, replied courteously that while he re- 
gretted the error exceedingly, it had been un- 
avoidable. The “Journal” had been so crowded 
for space at the time that he had been obliged 
to cut down everything. 

Mr. Smalley Dead. 

Delos H. Smalley, for many years a pic- 
turesque figure among the bookmen of the mid- 
dle west, died suddenly at his country home, 
east of Fond du Lac, Wis., on September 12. 
Death was due to heart failure. 

Mr. Smalley was for twenty-two years a gen- 
eral agent for Ginn & Company, and as such 
traveled extensively in the Mississippi Valley 
states and the Far West. For some years his 
territory was in Wisconsin, his native state, and 
here he knew and was known to practically every 
superintendent and principal. 

Four years ago he retired from the book 
business and established a small model dairy 
farm near Fond du Lac. Here he divided his 
time between literary work and dairying, lead- 
ing an almost ideal life with his family. 


Muscatine, Ia., To safeguard the lives of pu- 
pils and teachers against the dangers of fire and 
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panic, the school board has passed resolutions 
which are incorporated in the school rules, mak- 
ing periodic “emergency” drills compulsory, 
Any teacher who fails to hold a drill at least 
once each month will be subject to a fine of $10. 
Janitors are required to have all doors, which 
can possibly be used for exits, unlocked during 
school hours. Entrances to fire escapes must not 
be barred when children are in the buildings. 

Dallas, Tex. The school board has recently 
adopted a rule prohibiting outside influences 
from interfering with the schools. It reads: 

School property and school hours are held in 
trust by the board of education solely for school 
use, and the principal is authorized to deny ad- 
mission at his discretion to all lecturers, agents, 
representatives of societies and others who may 
seek to promote their several missions through 
the medium of schools, or to enter the school 
fo: any purpose not immediately pertaining to 
school affairs. The principal shall also have 
the right to eject any person from the grounds 
who shall conduct himself in such a manner as 
to disturb the school or injure any school prop- 
erty in his charge. 

Joplin, Mo. The school board has passed a 
rule prohibiting the dismissal of classes on 
“eireus day.” The members considered the 
loss of services on the part of teachers more 
detrimental than any benefit or pleasure which 
the children might derive from the spectacle. 

Governing Student Clubs. 

Sioux City, Ia. Following a thorough inves- 
tigation of the activities of student organiza- 
tions, made last spring by a special committee, 
the school board has adopted rules to govern 
these bodies. In general, the committee re- 
ported the school clubs cost too much for the 
average students and take up more time for so- 
cial affairs than seems reasonable. The scholar- 
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ship of members suffers unless some restraint 
is placed upon the clubs. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee have been adopted as 
rules. They require: 

1. That the clubs be required to accept as a 
member any sophomore or higher grade stu- 
dent of the same sex having an average stand- 
ing in four studies of 90 or more, and no ap- 
plication for membership of any such student 
having the required standing shall be rejected 
by any club without the approval of the council 
provided for in paragraph 5. 

2. That the members of all clubs be required 
to maintain a standing in all studies of 70 or 
more; failing so to do, the student shall stand 
suspended from all club activity, educational 
or social, until his standings have met this re- 
quirement. That the high school authorities 
shall bulletin each six weeks the standings of 
all club members who have failed to meet the 
requirement. 

3. That each club shall hold twelve meetings 
each semester, at which nothing of a social na- 
ture shall be allowed and the time given over 
to programs approved by the principal of the 
high school. 

t. That no club shall use during any school 
year for all purposes (including public and pri- 
vate parties, receptions, ete.), a sum greater than 
$2 per member, and no club shall levy an as- 
sessment, voluntary or otherwise, for any pur 
pose, 

5. That a council of two members from each 
club, the superintendent of schools, principal of 
the high school and president of the board of 
edueation, shall be organized for the purpose of 
considering problems relating to club activity, 
social or otherwise, and shall hold at least one 
meeting each semester, and report its findings 
to the board of education. Any club failing to 
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elect members of this council shall cease to ex- 
ist as a high school organization. 

6. That the council shall elect from the club 

delegates a president, vice president and secre- 
tary. 
7. That the president of the council may 
cause, upon a decision of the council, a mass 
meeting of all club members to be held to con- 
sider questions affecting the moral, social or 
educational welfare of the clubs and _ their 
members. 

8. That meetings of the council shall be 
called by the president, attested by the secre- 
tary, to meet at such convenient times and 
places as wisdom shall dictate. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

A compulsory continuation school for girls 
has been opened for the first time in Cincin- 
nati. Under the Ohio school attendance law, 
children between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen, who have not completed the eighth grade, 
must go to school not more than eight hours 
per week during the regular term. The con- 
tinuation school for girls is open one-half day 
each week and seeks to parallel the occupation 
of its membership. Girls employed in textile 
mills are taught the nature of the fabrics they 
work with and similar information is given to 
shoe and tobacco operatives on the materials of 
their respective industries. Courses for sales- 
women are arranged to teach good taste in the 
selection of dress goods, millinery, ete. Classes 
in English for foreign women and domestic 
science are taught. 

The beginning for a vocational school has 
been made at Springfield, Ill., where two rooms 
have been fitted up and a class of forty boys 
have been enrolled. 
branches and printing are taught. 

Lowell, Mass. The school committee has ac- 
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cepted the recommendations of William H. 
Dooley, recently elected supervisor of industrial 
instruction, for the equipment of rooms and 
outlines of courses of study in industrial sub- 
jects. For the boys’ course cotton weaving 
and loomfixing, carpentry, mechanical draw- 
ing, electrical work, cabinet making, automo- 
bile repairing and business English have been 
arranged. Girls will be given instruction in 
housekeeping, dressmaking, millinery, power 
machine work and salesmanship. Evening 
classes and part-time classes will be established 
for young men and women already employed 
in the local industries. 

San Pedro, Cal. The local school authori- 
ties have built a shop in which boys may learn 
practical boat building and repairing. Naut- 
ical instruction is offered for such as may want 
to prepare themselves for a seafaring career. 
Domestic science has been introduced for girls. 

Two elementary trade schools, one for white 
children, another for colored boys and girls, 
will be opened experimentally by the district 
Pupils 
who have completed the fifth grade and who are 
over fourteen years of age will be admitted to 
courses in woodworking, elementary machine 
work, dressmaking and millinery. The trans- 
formation of a high school into a_ technical 
high school, which shall prepare for industrial 


board of education in Washington. 


and commercial employment, is under consid- 
eration by the board and much will depend upon 
the suecess of the present trade schools. 

Wilmington, Del. Manual training has been 
introduced in all the grades from the first, to 
and including the high school. The course has 
been arranged under the personal supervision 
of Supt. Geo. W. Twitmyer. An additional 
year has been added to the domestic science 
course in the high school. 
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ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—Archt. A. F. Hussander has plans for Ken 
wood and Goudy schools. Pekin—School will be erected. 
Gillum—Bids have been received for School Dist. No 


260, Old Town twp Rockford—Archts. Spencer & 
Temple, Champaign, have plans for 2-story school 
$65,000 Peoria—Site was selected for manual train 
ing school Joliet School will be erected, Blooming 
ton—Contract has been let for high school. Minonk 

School will be erected Chicago—Hyde Park school 
will be erected. Dennison—School will be _ erected. 
satavia—Propose erection of high school. Shabbona 


Contract has been let for school 
INDIANA. 
Brazil—Archt. M. Johnson has plans for school. Mill 
Creek—Two-story school will be erected; $10,000. In- 
dianapolis—School will be erected. Greencastle—School 





ALABAMA. will be erected. Coatesville—Archt. M. L. Carr, Indian 
Monroeville—County high school will be erected: $8,000 apolis, has plans for 2-room school; $4,500. Crawfords 
Brundidge—County high school will be erected; $12,000. ville—High school will be erected. Terre Haute—Gar- 
Cuba Propose erection of school. Marion —Propose field high school will be erected. 
erection of county high school Ragland—Industrial IOWA 
school will be erected; $5,000,000. Tuscaloosa—Gram- Page—School will be erected, South Page. Goldfield— 
mar school will be erected Oxford—High school will County high school will be erected. Cedar Falls 
be erected. Livingston—High school will be erected. Training school will be erected Richmond—School will 
ARKANSAS be erected. Ute—Lutheran school will be erected. Elk 
Helena—Archts, Matthews & Fry have plans for Horn—School will be erected. 3unch—School will be 
4-story high school. Crawfordsville—School will be erected. Hawarden—Archt. Joseph Schwarz has plans 
erected. Midland—Plans have been prepared for 8 for 2-story school _ Laurel School will be erected. Mo 
room school: $12,000. LAitle Wock-—Mite has been ville—Archt. G. W. Burkhead, Sioux City, has plans 
selected for school. for school. Parkersburg—School will be erected. Ames 
1 . : Contract has been let for school. Jewel—Contract has 
5 CALIFORNIA been let for high school; $75,000. Grundy Center 
Los Angeles—Site was selected for normal school Plans have been prepared for school. Wellsburg—Plans 
= Seay oi oem Senees will o ae Plans have been prepared for school. 
1ave been prepared for Patrick Henry schoo ort Costa -~AwaAG 
School will be erected. Gilroy—Site was ‘selected for nities aise cated Antl ; Archt. F 
high school. Venice—Two schools will be _ erected. Gq MeCur is aa oa aie r hi bl: $8,000, P ntty 
Norwalk—-Archt. Robert H. Orr, Pomona, has plans for iil ; we ~ F on i shad: "315.000 ; F; Mie Ses y 
high school. San Diego—Plans have been prepared for cae All a a soe wieniee ’ wees “aM a asa 
polytechnic school. Alameda—Manual training  build- Wain ee @ ent an aa ¥ ae tee 'T awn vere 
ing and laboratory building will be erected Sutter Walnut—School will be erected. ort wOOSt—— EF WO-St0ry 
Creek—County high school will be erected. Kerman school will be erected ; $15,000. : a Hine 
High school will be erected. Richmond -~Propose is story school will be erected. vee oe ae 
suance of bonds for two schools. Quincy—Propose will be erected Augusta—Higu school wee ee erected; 
erection of high school. Bakersfield—School will be $45,000. Canton—Consolidated school will be erected 
erected. KENTUCKY. 
COLORADO. Lexington Archts. Garber & Woodward, Cincinnati, O., 
Greeley High school will be erected. Denver have plans for school Earlington—County high school 
Trade school will be erected; $30,000 New Castle will be erected. Hanson—County high school will be 
Propose construction of school. Colorado City—Pro erected. Dawson Springs—County high school will be 
pose erection of high school Yuma Propose union erected Prospect Model school will be erected: $15.,- 
high school 000. Louisville—Two-story school will be erected. Mt. 
ONNEROTTOUT Sterling—Archts. Rowe & Giannini, Lexington, have 
Berlin Grammar phen ee os erected Hartford plans for school Jackson School will be erected 
School will be erected; $50,000 Middletown—School Jeffersonville—School will be erected. 
will be erected LOUISIANA, 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA. Mira—School will be erected Independence Plans 
Washington Central high school will be erected have been prepared ; for 11-room_ school. Simsboro 
$600,000 " a ‘ Agricultural school will be erected. 
Ware FLORIDA MARYLAND. | 
Gainesville—Two-story school will be erected Baltimore—Sixteen-room school will be erected; $80.,- 


000. Twenty-four-room school will be erected; $125,000 
Three-story school will be erected; $60,000. Plans have 
been considered for polytechnic school. 


GEORGIA. 
Augusta—High school will be erected; $10,000. At 


lanta—Crew Street school will be erected MASSACHUSETTS. 
IDAHO. Athol Archts. Funk, Wilcox & Co., Boston, 
Kendrick—School will be erected. Cottonwood—§$20, have plans for 2-story school; $35,000. Somerville 
000, bonds, were voted for high school Moscow—Pro School will be erected. Lynn—Eastern grammar school 
pose erection of school will be erected. Salem—School will be erected. Boston 
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GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


School House Architects 


WY ede ot oes? 


Have You in Your Files 


ASHBY’S 


DESIGNS OF 


SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 


The most complete book of its kind ever published 


We develop your ideas into a practical set of plans and specifications 
which can be executed to the smallest detail. You can build 
within your means and to your entire satisfaction. 


“Ashby's Designs of Schools and Libraries,” containing 93 designs 
(perspective and floor plans) of schools ranging from one to 
thirty rooms, will be sent to those interested in the erection 
of school buildings. 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Carthage, Iinois 


Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 


of schools. Correspondence solicited anywhere. 
A handsome book of School Houses ree from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 
Schoo! Committees that are interested in th 


@ erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 





Site has been selected for High School of Commerce. Med 
ford—School will be erected; $30,000. 
MICHIGAN. 
Hancock—High school will be erected; $150,000. De 
troit—Archts. Malcomson & Higginbotham have plans 


for 2-story school Hamtramck—aArchts. Rill & Haase, 
Detroit, have plans for school Niles—High school will 
be erected. Baraga—Three schools will be erected 
Sodus—Four schools will be erected. Ypsilanti—Two- 
story school will be erected. Clifford—School will be 
erected. Detroit—Industrial school will be erected for 
children of Moose Lodge members. Charles J. George 
school will be erected. Kalamazoo—Archts. Robinson 


& Campau, Grand Rapids, have plans for high school; 
$280,000. Wayland—Archt. Pierre Lindhorst has plans 
for school. Stevensville—School will be erected Bir 
mingham—School will be erected. Forsyth—Contract has 
been let for $15,000 school. 
MINNESOTA 
Blackduck—Four-room school will be erected. Chis 


holm—School will be erected. Comstock—School will 
be erected. McGrath—School will be erected. Waseca 

Contract has been let for school. Zions—School will 
be erected. Stephen—School will be erected. Min 
neapolis—Site was purchased for North Side school. 
Judson—School will be erected. Luverne—School will 
be erected. Oakland—Propose_ erection of school. 
Cloquet—Eight-room school will be erected. Darwin— 
School will be erected. Hines—Four-room school will 
be erected. Holland—School will be erected. Renville 

School will be erected Loman—Consolidated school 


will be erected. Lesueur Center—Parochial school will 
be erected. Buhl—Archt. Anthony Puck, Duluth, has 
plans for high school; $100,000 Chisholm—School will 
be erected; $3,000 Embarrass—Contract has been let 
for, school. Faribault—Contract has been let for boys’ 


cottage at the feeble-minded school Bemidji—School 
will be erected. Ironton—Contract has been let for 
school. Belgrade—$5,000, bonds, were voted for school 
Calumet—School will be erected. 

MISSOURI 


St. Louis—Three-story school will be erected; $160, 
000. Business college will be erected. St. Louis—Archt 


J. D. Donovan has plans for 5-room school. Kansas 
City—Contract has been let for school Oakwood—Bids 
have been received for Washington school Kansas 
City—Archt. CO. A. Smith has plans for two high 
schools; $800,000. Edwardsville—Two schools will be 
erected; $30,000. Liberty—Colored school will be 


erected. 
MONTANA 
Whitefish—$40,000, bonds, were voted for school 


Sanders—School will be erected Carlyle—School will 
be erected. Lewistown—Twelve-room school will be 
erected. Chester—Propose issuance of bonds _ for 
school. Polson—School will be erected. Geyser—$4,000, 
bonds, were voted for school. Sweetgrass—Two-room 
school will be erected. Great Falls—School will be 


erected. Dayton—Bonds have been voted for school. 


NEBRASKA. 

Cedar Rapids—Contract has been et for school. 
Hebron—Propose erection of high school. Curtis—Archt. 
B. F. Miller, Omaha, has plans for agricultural school; 
$75,000. Elmwood—aArchts. Tyler & Brandt, Lincoln, 
have plans for 2-story school; $20,000. Sidney—School 
will be erected. Omaha—$12,000 has been appropriated 
for site of Deaf school. Sutton—High school will be 
erected. Chappell—Archts. C. W. Way & Co., Hastings, 
have plans for 2-story school; $15,000. 
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Edwardsville, Ill. 


NEVADA. 

Winnemucca—Bids have been received for high 
school. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester—Contracts have been let for two schools. 
Exeter—-High school will be erected; $40,000. 

NEW JERSEY. 

New Providence—School will be erected; $15,000. 
Kearny—Archt. H. K. Conklin, Newark, has plans for 
2-story school; $125,000. Leonardo—Twelve-room school 
will be erected. Ridgefield Park—School will be erected. 
Union Hill—Archt. J. D. Lugosch has plans for high 
school Bernardsville—Archt. George. E. Jones, New- 
ark, has plans for 2-story high school; $35,000. Mt. 
Holly—Archt. C. L. Adams, Philadelphia, Pa., has plans 
for 2-story high school; $20,000. Jamesburg-——School 
will be erected for State Home for Boys. Elizabeth— 
Hebrew Free school will be erected. Westfield—Grant 
school will be erected. Lambertville—Twelve-room high 
school will be erected. Hightstown—School will be 
erected; $25,000. 

NEW YORK. 

New York—Archts. McKim, Mead & White have plans 
for 8-story school and 2-story gymnasium. Newark— 
Two-story school will be erected. New York—Normal 
college will be erected. Rochester—Archts. Gordon & 
Madden have plans for 3 





3-story school. Oswego—School 
will be erected; $26,000. Binghamton—High school will 
be erected. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

South Mills—High school will be erected; $10,000. 
Charlotte—High school is proposed. Greenville—School 
will be erected, First Ward. Clemmons—School will be 
erected 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Wilton—Three-story school will be erected. Adrian— 
School will bs erected. Hurdsfield—Two schools will 
be erected. Adams—School will be erected. Edmore— 
School will be erected. Granville—School will be 
erected. Hume—Two schools will be erected. Shields— 
Two schools will be erected. Power’s Lake—School will 
be erected. Vernon—School will be erected. Temple— 
School will be erected. Jamestown—School will be 
erected. Canfield—School will be erected. Fairmont— 
Propose erection of parochial school. 


OHIO. 
Cherry Fork—Archts. T. S. Murray & Son, Ironton, 
have plans for 2-story school. Delphos—Twelve-room 


school will be erected. Bellaire—School will be erected. 
Harpster—Archt. J. J. Sloan, Marion, has plans for 1- 
story school. Lorain—High school will be erected. Kunk- 
le—School will be erected. Kent—Archt. G. F. Hammond, 
Cleveland, has plans for 2-story school. Ostrander- 
School will be erected. Athens—Archt. F. L. Packard, 
Columbus, has plans for 2-story school; $65,000. Spring- 
field Propose erection of school. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Rocky—School will be erected. Eufaula—Contract has 
been let for school. Cordell—Four-room school will be 
erected; $4,000. Oklahoma City—Contracts have been 
let for Edgemere and Bryant schools. 


OREGON. 

Burns—Archt. Arthur Elliott, Ontario, has plans for 
8-room school. Kerby—School will be erected. Vale 
Contract has been let for high school. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Beatty—Three-story seminary will be erected; $50,000. 
Freedom—School will .be erected. Bittersville—School | 
will be erected. Plains—Six-room school will be erected. 
Scranton—Archt. J. A. Duckworth has plans for school; 
$10,000. West Hickory—Four-room school will be 
erected Mayfield—Two-room school will be erected. 


LIGHT FOR MODERN. 
—— BUILDINGS —— 


By having the shades 
hung on Johnson’s 
Shade Adjusters. 
Now used in hun- 
dreds of schools and 
public buildings. 
Simple, Durable, 
Inexpensive. 
A permanent fullsize 
adjuster to School 
Boards prepaid. 


Send for booklet. 

R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 

154 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





School Board Journal 


Bethlehem—High school will be erected, West Bethle- 
Lewistown—Archt. B. F. Willis has plans 





: School will be erected. Columbia—School 
will be erected, District No. 11. Greenville—Site has 
been purchased for school. 


Ravinier—School will be erected. 
Buildings will be erected for experimental farm. Iroquois 
will be erected. Northville—High school will 





School will be erected. Bison—Contract has 
been let for school. Watertown—Sites have been dis- : 
cussed for school. School will 


Erin—Archt. J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes, Ind., has plans 


erected at Center Grove. Humboldt—High school will 
be erected. 
for schools. 


Marfa—High school will be erected; $15,000. Winns- 
boro—School 
purchased for school. Temple—Ten-room school will be 
Savoy 


will be erected, Alamo Heights; $20,000. Dallas—Site 
was selected for school. Houston—Propose erection of 


Hyrum—School will be erected. Junction—School will 


free kindergarten; $45,000. Wellsville—School will be 
Smithfield—School will be erected. 

Coalville—School will be erected. Henefer—School 
will be erected. 


Randolph—School will be erected. Montpelier- 
bonds, were voted for high school. 
Randolph—Archt. C. H. Crandall, Burlington, has 
2-story school; $50,000. Middlebury—High 


erected; $27,000. 


-Archt. C. M. Robinson, Richmond, has plans 


Salem—Six-room school will be erected; $16,000. 
Richmond—Contract awarded for two schools 


Ellensburg—-$90,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Mabton—High school will be erected; $35,000. Moclips 
—School will be erected. ments in 

Lyle—$4,000, bonds, were voted for school. Mt. Ver 
non—School will be erected. Sultan—Propose issuance 
of bonds for school. Tacoma—Bids have been received Mass.. 
for Fern Hill school. Raymond—School will be erected. 
Tacoma—Site has been ‘selected for South Side high 
Ellensburg—School will be erected; $65,000. 





erection of school. Vancouver 
lected for school. Leavenworth—High school will be 


Academy—Archts. Holmboe & Lafferty, Clarksburg, 

have plans for 2-story school; $15,000. Valley Grove— Mich 

erection of school. Gassaway—Two schools . . 

erected. Ridgely—Archt. Geo. F. Sansbury, 
Cumberland, Md., has plans for 2-story schoal; $2,500. 

Morgantown—FEight-room school will be erected. 

Thomas—Three schools will be erected. Sherrard—Con 
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solidated high school will be erected. Triadelphia—Pro- 
pose erection of school; $2,000. Moundsville—Propose 


25,000. erection of school, Fourth Ward. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


be erected; 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Cottonwood— Milwaukee, 


WISCONSIN. 


Clear Lake—Six-room school will be erected. Green 
Bay—Two schools will be erected. Dewey—Schoo) will 
$12,000 Ft. Atkinson—School will be 
erected; $50,000. Oconomowoc—aArchts. Ferry & Clas, 
have plans for 2-story school; $20,000. 
Leon—Archts. Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Milwaukee, have 
plans for 2-story school; $12,000. Stockbridge—Archt. 
be erected; $12,000. Yankton—School will be erected. F. L. Lindsay, Oshkosh, has plans for 2-story school; 
$12,000. Janesville—Archts. H. ©. Koch & Son, Mil- 
waukee, have 


plans for 2-story school. Denmark— 


be erected. Eau Claire—Two-story school 


TENNESSEE. will be erected; $40,000. Robpins—Propose erection 


of school. 





school; $13,000. Buford—School will be 


Mt. Pleasant—$10,000, bonds, were voted 


Milwaukee—Site was selected for Eleventh 
Dist. No. 3 school. Racine—Two schools will be erected. 
Roberts—Propose erection of Union high school. Wyoming 
—School will be erected in Kritz District. 


Cumberland—School will be erected. Clinton-—Pro- 


TEXAS. 


will be erected. Alvin—Site has been 





School will be erected. Taylor— 
be erected; $12,000. Lamarque—Propose 
bonds for scho®l. San Antonio—School 


UTAH. school. 


Salt Lake City—Contract has been let for 


VERMONT. 


be erected. St. Albans—School will be 


VIRGINIA. ager. 


school; $6,000. 
be erected. 


Portsmouth—Eight-room 


WASHINGTON. 


School will be erected; $4,000. Davenport 
Site was se- 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADE 


Our shade rolls up at the bottom at the same time that 
it lowers from the top. We have eliminated the slow and 
uncertain process of looping, folding or hooking. This drop 
shade will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Our rollers will not run away, because they are 
provided with a positive stop or locking device that auto- 
matically catches the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook 
the moment the operator releases his hold upon the bottom 

ull. 
. Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. Send us your estimates and we will send you samples, 
that will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. 
We prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Worcester, Mass. 
Medial writing books have been adopted to re- 
place the Natural vertical books. 


-High school will be erected. pose erection of school. Green Bay—Plans are being 
prepared for two schools. Durand—$25,000, bonds, were 
voted for school. St. Cloud—Contract let for school. 
Armstrong Creek—School will be erected. Milwaukee— 
Site was selected for Eleventh District No. 8 School. 
Sheboygan—Contract let for school. Egg Harbor—Con- 
tract let for 
school. Eau 
Cudahy—aArchts. Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Milwaukee, have 
plans for 2-story school; $15,000. Janesville—Archts. 
H. C. Koch & Sons, Milwaukee, have plans for 2-story 


chool. La Crosse—Propose erection of 
laire—Parochial school will be erected. 


WYOMING. 


Shell—School will be erected. Ten Sleep—School 
will be erected. 


Trade Notes. 


Hickory, N. C., is the home of a new factory 
for the manufacture of school desks, said to be 
the second of this kind in the south. The name 
of the concern is the Southern Desk Company. 
Dr. W. H. Nicholson, half owner of the Ivey & 
Hice Manufacturing Company of Hickory, is man- 


Harrisburg, Pa. An order for 65,000 book cov- 
ers to be used by the city’s school children next 
year has been placed with the Holden Patent 
Book Cover Company by the school board. 

The Chicago board of education has recently 
awarded contracts for complete gymnasium equip- 


twenty-one new elementary school 


buildings to A. G. Spalding & Bros., Chicopee, 
The order amounted to $17,000.  Par- 
tial and supplementary equipments were ordered 
from the same firm for miscellaneous high and 
graded schools at an additional cost of $7,800. 
Long Beach, Cal. The school board has re- 
cently ordered equipment for the woodworking 
department of the new Polytechnic high school 
from the Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 


Shaylor and  Shattuck’s 


THE WIMMER 
Shade ‘‘Adjuster”’ 


for lowering Shade from the 

top for upper light and venti- 

lation in the class room 
offices, etc. 


C. |. WIMMER & CO. 
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Columbus, 0. 
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In Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Srediqy’e Water Colors were originated and especially 
y are unequalled for educational purposes, an 

been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns. Prepared to meet the individual needs 
school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 


designed for educational work. 


of every 


Write for beautiful souvenir catalog ‘sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Atlanta 


A WARNING. 

One of the last official communications of J. 
W. Crabtree as state superintendent of public 
instruction of Nebraska, was a warning to 
superintendents and against petty 
grafting. The letter touches so many common 
pitfalls into which schoolmen are led, and occa- 
sionally are quite willing to be led, that it is 
worth reproducing here: 

The back door is not used for exit only. In 
teaching ethics the main entrance must always 
be through the front door, but it is some times 
of advantage to gain entrance from the rear. 
In other words it is almost as pedagogical to 
teach young people to avoid wrong doing as to 
teach them the principles of right doing. Per- 
mit me to gain entrance on this occasion 
through the back door. 

Owing to the frequent charges of graft and 
corruption in textbook adoptions in Minnesota 
an investigating committee was appointed a few 
years ago. As a result of the findings of this 
committee the last legislature passed laws con- 
trolling the sale of textbooks very similar to 
Nebraska laws, except providing heavy penal- 
ties on book companies for disregarding the pro- 
visions of law, and also providing severe penal- 
ties for superintendents and teachers who re- 
ceive pay in form of commissions or presents on 
books sold in their schools. 

Will it be necessary for Nebraska to amend 
her textbook laws by providing penalties on book 
companies and teachers who disregard the law, 
or is public sentiment strong enough to hold in 
check the forms of corruption discovered by the 
Minnesota investigation ? 


teachers 


The teaching ideals 
in our state are such that the unscrupulous book 
man finds this a poor field for purchasing in- 
fluence. It is a fact, however, that the new 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE GO 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 














School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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These Art Productions have 
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and unsuspecting principal or teacher is some- 
times imposed upon and corrupted even in Ne- 
braska. 

Is it not the duty of those who have been 
longer in the service to caution those just en- 
tering upon the duties of our profession against 
these textbook influences which may be brought 
to bear upon them? Why not in all our normal 
schools and at the first teachers’ meeting of the 
year in every county have that as one of the 
topics for discussion? In some instances it may 
be well for those who have had several years’ 
experience to see that they do not step over the 
ethical line themselves. Let us advise young 
principals and teachers not to place themselves 
under obligations to companies by accepting 
presents or favors of any kind from school book 
men. For instance, while it is proper where a 
change is contemplated in textbooks to receive 
sample books for examination, it is highly im- 
proper and the first step toward larger evils to 
accept from the company other desirable books 
from their list for the private library. The one 
who receives these books will likely later accept 
from the textbook company a dictionary or desk 

_ purchased especially for him. These gifts can 
be for no other purpose than to purchase the 
teacher’s influence. In some respects it is more 
disreputable to accept this form of pay than to 
accept a commission outright. Another way of 
purchasing the principal’s or teacher’s influence 
is by paying the hotel bill and bearing other 
expenses at the district, state and other asso- 
ciations. The corrupt agent makes extensive 
use of this method of getting business. 

It is surprising to note the extent to which 
even some of our excellent lady superintendents 
are annoyed at the meetings of teachers’ asso- 
ciations by certain book men who insist on pay- 
ing their hotel bills and bearing other expenses. 

County and city superintendents, both men 
and women, have been greatly embarrassed 
many times by offers to béar all their expenses 
in automobile rides and in other pleasure trips 
at the associations. It is rumored that some 
superintendents have been requested to attend 
the next association without expense to them- 
selves, and that a few have been approached 
with an offer of payment of election expenses. 

The only safe rule to follow is to accept no 
pay or gifts of any kind from those who are 
soliciting business from the school. Remember 
that this reform must come through the teach- 
ere rather than through those soliciting busi- 
ness. Remember also that these gifts and other 
favors are given in order to secure your in- 
fluence in getting business for the company, 
having absolutely the same kind of corrupting 
influence that was exerted for so many years 
by the railroad system of passes. Let us all 





join in eliminating those corrupt influences, 
not by turning against all school book men, but 
by resenting any attempt to use graft or cor- 
rupt methods in getting the textbook business 
of our schools. Let us teach the new recruits 
each yeat that the highest ideals of our profes- 
sion are absolutely opposed to our accepting 
gifts and unusual favors from firms or agents 
doing business with our schools. Let us have 
in Nebraska such a standard of professional 
ethies among teachers that it will never be 
necessary to resort to Minnesota penalties. A 
word of information and caution given in every 
school and association at the beginning of each 
year would certainly establish this higher code 
of ethics which would just as certainly put an 
end to gift and favor bribery in our state. 





School buildings just completed, in course of 
erection, and+sto be commenced during this 
fall in New Orleans aggregate a total cost of 
about $745,000. The school buildings ineluded 
are: Central Boys’ High School, $175,000; 
Uptown Girls’ High School, $190,000; Down- 
town Girls’ High School, $185,000; McDonough 
School, No. 14, $100,000; new school in 
Fourteenth ward, not named, $55,000; Palmer 
annex, $11,000; Live Oak School, $55,000; new 
industrial school in Twelfth ward, not named, 
$55,000; Davey School, completed, $80,000; Wal- 
ter C. Flower annex, $10,000. 

Brookville, Ohio. A fifth year, for post- 


graduate study, has been added to the high 
school. 
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DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS, Inc. 
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Indigestion 
The use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is especially recommended in many forms 
of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, particularly 
where the patient suffers from pains in the 


stomach or chest, continued sense of hunger, 
nausea or acid stomach. 


For Nervous Disorders. The use of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate has been found 
exceedingly valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing mental and 
physical endurance, and as a general tonic. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


If your druggist can't supply you send 25 cents to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. for trial 
size bottle, postage paid. 
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A Welcome Relief. 

“There is one time of year when I really en- 
joy teaching.” 

“And when is that?” 

“For two or three days after coming back 
from vacation.” 


The Board Member—‘Yes, I went to St. 
Louis.” 

The Superintendent—“They’re proud of their 
schools, I find.” 

The Board Member—“They are as proud of 
their public schools as if they were a winning 
baseball team.” 


—— 








Figure of Speech. 
Teacher—This much I will tell you, Kurt. 
When I was your size, I was a joy to my teach- 


ers.—F liegende Blaetter. 


THE LAKE HISTORY STORIES 


are ideal in subject matter and style for the upper grades. 





SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 









Widerspruch: 


Professor: Meier, 
Sie haben sich ja gar 
nicht aufs Examen 
vorbereitet, Ihr 
Schweigen ist ja ein 
sprechender Beweis 
dafuer. 







A Balky Bronze. 

College boys, whether of the Old World or 
the New, are fond of mischief, and quite as 
ready to play their pranks on the most dignified 
members of the community as on their own 
ecmrades. According to the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, a well-known veterinary surgeon of Lem- 
berg, Austria, was recently called to the tele- 
phone, when this conversation followed: 

“Hello! Is this Doctor N.?” 

“Yes. What do you wish?” 

“My horse is standing stock-still on his hind 
legs, with his forefeet in the air, and nothing 
can make him come down on all fours. Did you 
ever hear of such a queer case?- What shall I 
do about it?” 

“The case is extraordinary,” replied the as- 
tonished doctor. “I can give no opinion without 
seeing the animal. Where do you live?” 

“Carl-Ludwig Strasse.” 

“And your name?” 

“Sobieski.” 

Here the doctor rang off indignantly. The 
horse in question was the bronze animal which 
upholds upon its back the fine equestrian statue 
of John Sobieski, king of Poland, which orna- 
ments the Carl-Ludwig street in Lemberg. 

One on Crabtree. 

State Superintendent J. W. Crabtree of Ne- 
braska appreciates a good story, even though he 
is the victim of it. Last fall, when he was cam- 
paigning in the northwestern part of the state, 
he expected a letter from home at a certain vil- 
lage. Accordingly he went to the postoffice and 
inquired: “Is there any mail for Crabtree?” 

“No,” drawled the postmaster, “there hain’t 
no letters for any crabtree, but I got one for 
Ben Davis.” a eee 

“Hush, hush, my boy!” cried the outraged 
teacher, breaking in upon a boyish game. “You 
mustn’t call your comrade a liar!” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” with a grin and chuckle. 
“He knows I don’t really mean it. We’re play- 
ing government, and I’m being investigated, 
that’s all.” 

Foolish Answers. 

Many smiles are provoked by the answers of 

children in examinations. Their mistakes are 
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44-60 East 23d St. 


NEW YORK 


DIXON LEADS?! 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made will also be sent. 


Joseph Dixon Grucible Go,, ss sy uv 


CHARLES E. MERRILL 





This is Dixon’s ‘‘ Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 





less ludicrous, however, than the answers of 
teachers, some times found in certification pa- 
pers. Here are a few “howlers” collected by 
County Superintendent Pruitt of Springfield, 
Ul.: 

Diamonds are found principally in Arkansas. 

The chief iron and coal regions of the United 
States are in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The chief duties of judges of a debate are to 
keep points and hold the debaters from fighting. 

The Panama canal will be fortified to keep 
the ships passing through from being dasned 
upon the rocks. 

A geyser is a tract of land from which hot 
water issues. 

The Reproof. 

It was in the midst of the football season, 
and the students of Professor Blank’s class, well 
aware that their lesson had been neglected, were 
prepared for reproof, but not for just the way in 
which it came. 

At the end of the hour he slammed down his 
book on the desk, and exclaimed: 

“Well, that’s the worst recitation I ever lis- 
tened to! Why, I’ve actually done nine-tenths 
of it myself!” 


A Report in Verse. 

Superintendent J. W. Riley of Cass county, 
N. D., received not long ago a report from a 
country teacher under his jurisdiction which 
he believes is unique. The average school re- 
port is prosy, if not dull, and the following re- 
production of the report which Mr. Riley re- 
ceived, is truthful, if not suggestive: 


The little old schoolhouse is filled with dust, 
Yet still by the road it remains; 

The broken old stove is red with rust 

And the windows have broken panes, 


Time was when the little old schoolhouse was new 
And the stove was passing fair; 

Though the years that have passed are not a few, 
Yet of trees the yard is bare. 


“Now don’t let’s build this year,” they say, 
“For ‘twill make our taxes high, 

And our teacher we must Fifty pay 

And new books we must buy.” 


And we wonder as waiting the long years through 
While the walls are crumbling away, 

If they'll ever build a schoolhouse new 

Or if the old must ever stay. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most 
reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 
None other can receive a place in this Directory. Every- 


thing required in or about a schoo! house may be secured 
promptly and at the lowest market vrice by ordering 
from these Firms. 
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aS Pree © Waynesboro, Pa. Dow Wire & Iron Works.... ss — Freer Cee. Ie, Gh BeGee BEE Eiveccoeessze 44 ssvscevbserve Grand Rapids, Mich, 
BR. W. Pebtetdee. .civccec. CHIGRRO tot cceestionnses Louisville, Ky L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis, ...St. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill. Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY 


9 EASIEST WRITING. 
STERBROOK S STEEL PENS. FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 


LONGEST WEARING. 


amples on cet = THE 6ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. °° Works, camoen, nv. 















igo 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
CALIFORNIA 

Whittier 


COLORADO 
Fruita 
Lamar 
Manitou 


Pueblo 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 
New Britain 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Brunswick 
IDAHO 
Boise City 
Nampa 
Twin Falls 
ILLINOIS 
Blue Island 
Dolton 
East St. Louis 
Freeport 
Greenville 
Joliet 
Kankakee 
Lincoln 
Oak Park 
Quincy 
Springfield 
INDIANA 
Corydon 
Hammond 
Kendallville 
Liberty 
Mishawaka 
Mount Vernon 
Seymour 
South Bend 
Whiting 
IOWA 
Avoca 
Dubuque 
Fort Madison 
Lamoni 
Marshalltown 
Oskaloosa 


Is Your City 


Ottumwa 
Sioux City 
Storm Lake 
Washington 


KANSAS 
Coffeyville 
Eureka 
Independence 
Parsons 
Topeka 

KENTUCKY 
Covington 
Louisville 
Owensboro 
Paducah 
Shelbyville 
Stanford 

LOUISIANA 
Assumption Parish 
Avoyelles Parish 
Madison Parish 
West Baton Rouge 

Parish 

MAINE 
Skowhegan 

MARYLAND 
Centreville 
Cumberland 
Denton 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Swampscott 

MICHIGAN 
Alpena 
Battle Creek 

Bay City 
Coldwater 
Hastings 
Holland 
Tonia 
Ishpeming 
Manistee 
Marquette 
Menominee 
Mt. Clemens 
Pontiac 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Traverse City 
MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea 


in this 


Eveleth 
Grand Rapids 
Hibbing 
Owatonna 
Virginia 
MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian 
MISSOURI 
Carterville 
Farmington 
Mexico 
Sedalia 
Springfield 
MONTANA 
Bozeman 
Lewistown 
Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
Hastings 
NEVADA 
Elko 
Reno 
Sparks 
NEW JERSEY 
Bordentown 
Elizabeth 
Rahway 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Dunkirk 
Frankfort 
Nyak 
Rye 
Syracuse 
Watervliet 
NO. CAROLINA 
Asheville 
OHIO 
Bellaire 
Chillicothe 
Delaware 
East Liverpool 
Fremont 
Galion 
Hillsboro 
Huron 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 





Liste 


Marion 
Miamisburg 
Middletown 
Newark 

New Philadelphia 
Wellington 
Wellsville 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Grove City 
Harrisburg 
Mauch Chunk 
Millersburg 
Milton 
Phoenixville 
Reading 
Wilkinsburg 


SO. CAROLINA 


Georgetown 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Lead 


TEXAS 


Del Rio 
Mart 

San Antonio 
Terrell 


VERMONT 
Randolph 


VIRGINIA 
Newport News 


WASHINGTON 
Centralia 
Olympia 
Ritzville 
Vancouver 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Elkins 
Moundsville 
Wellsburg 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit 
Cudahy 
Green Bay 
Kenosha 
Marinette 
Merrill 
South Milwaukee 
Superior 
Sturgeon Bay 


Why Isn’t Your City in the Above Listr 


We are going to add to the above list the name of every progressive School Board in the country which 
subseribes as a body to the American School Board Journal. 

The above contains the complete Board list, subscribed and paid for by Boards of Education in almost 
every State of the Union. 


Several thousand Boards which order and pay for one or more copies cannot be here listed. 
Several thousand Doarads Which OTaer ane pay Jor one eee ee eee — 


If your Superintendent won’t take the initiative, write us direct. 


We offer special rates for Board subscriptions. 


Wm. Geo 





For full information address 


Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee and Michigan Sts., Milwaukee, Wis 













The Fairhaven, Mass., High School 


Presented to his native town by the late Henry H. Rogers 





This school building 
is probably the most ex- 
pensively finished and 
furnished of any high 
school in the United 
States. 


Fully equipped with a 
complete Electric 
Master, Secondary and 
Program Clock system, 
finished to match the in- 
terior wood trim. 
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BRIGHAM, COVENEY & BISBEE, Archt’s. 
Boston, Mass. 


CLOCK SYSTEM MANUFACTURED AND INSTALLED BY 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 






Hudson Terminal 35 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 
rn eee SEND FOR CATALOG § 32 windaigiact- pe: 
NEW YORK ; Poa SAN FRANCISCO 




























THE BEST BOOK COVERS EVER MADE 
~ ~ | Three Kinds 


Perfect in fit 
Easy to put on 





NEATFIT | Waterproof 
Germproof 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


Sanitary 
Economical 
Neat 

ss -_ Attractive 


Guaranteed to 
wear an entire 
|? . ee 4 £2 
SYRACUSE school year 






















“*T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’— 


Send for Samples and Prices RUDYARD KIPLING, 


The National Book Gover Go. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sample and special brochure on school house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 


